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THE TELESCOPIC SIGHT. 


Tue action of the Zettler Rifle Club this year, in with- 
drawing its interdiction in respect to the use of tele- 
scopic sights in its competitions, is a commendable move 
in the direction of sense and general progress. It also 
is just as a matter of equity. 

The Zettler Rifle Club permitted the use of the tele- 
scopic sight at their indoor championship, held in March 
of this year, and also permitted its use at their thirty-first 
festival and tournament, held at Union Hill, N. J., last 
week, thus letting down all the bars which had been set 
by them against it during many years past. The in- 
herent merit of it, and the forte of public opinion were 
no small factors in establishing its recognition. Its worth 
and expediency had long since been thoroughly proven, 
both in gallery and afield. However, with the indorse- 
ment of the great Zettler Rifle Club, its general adoption 
will be materially hastened. 

The precedent, coming from such an authoritative 
source, will doubtlessly. be recognized as good by all other 
live clubs of importance and progress. The possible dis- 
senting club laggards remaining, still hide-bound by 
habit and prejudice, will in due time be forced by the in- 
roads of progress to recognize its value or take their 
place in the ruck, 

The present age is prone to think for itself, and to 
treat with scant consideration such notions as are 
founded on personal idiosyncrasy or emotional prejudice. 
Material worth and sound reason are the approved tests. 
From that source comes progress. 

In club quarters in past years, the prejudice against 
the use of the telescopic sight was a serious detrimental 
obstacle to the sport of rifle shooting. Yet it had no 
sound reason to support it. 

When it is considered that perfect vision is an ex- 
tremely rare sense, the defect in relation to skillful rifle 
shooting is self-evident. There are two essentials in suc- 
cessful rifle shooting, namely, steady holding and accurate 
aiming. For steady holding, in competition, all kinds of 
adjuncts short of a fixed artificial rest have been per- 
mitted and are allowable, thus there is the palm rest, the 
Swiss butt plate, the set trigger, the special extended 


Stip, etc., but, notwithstanding that inconsistency, the ’ 


best aids to clear vision have heretofore been uncom- 
Promisingly opposed. The deplorable result has been that 
many men, having the infirmity of imperfect vision, yet 
enthusiastic in matters of rifle shooting, were arbitrarily 
barred from competition when denied the best aids to 


sighting. It is true that a man could wear spectacles, but 
such are relatively imperfect for rifle sighting, and some, 
made for special defects of the eye, are worse than use- 
less. Thus, while all aids to comfortable and steady hold- 


ing were encouraged to the limit, aids to clear vision 
were unreasonably opposed and barred. 

In the large cities, from the dwellers of which rifle com- 
Petition draws its chief support, injured and imperfect 
vision is the commonest of physical infirmities. Of those 
riflemen who work, a large percentage are office men. If 
One of them indulges in rifle shooting, and can see clearly 
with the naked eye, from bad light and constant straining 
when t work, in a few years his powers of vision are 
impaired, and then perforce, under the old ruling, he must 
quit tile shooting because some other fellow whose eyes 
are gocd at the time, has a notion that a telescopic sight 
is all wrong, but that a palm rest, set triggers, etc., are 
all right. Thus in the past, at the age when the average 
man was physically at his best and had acquired com- 
mendable knowledge of the theory and practice of rifle 
shooting, if any serious infirmity of vision intervened, 
he had no alternative other than to withdraw from com- 
Petition, and there being then no rivalry, there was no 
icentive to practice. With the abandonment of the 
legislation against telescopic sights in competition, the 





elderly rifleman, the tian of imperfect vision, the man of 
sound vision who wishes to see better, can all join in 
competition, making a contest of skill among all instead 
of a contest within the relatively narrow limits of those 
whose eyes are, for the time being, sound. 








CHANGED BIRD WAYS. 


Amonc the familiar examples of the changes in the 
habits of birds which have resulted from association with 
mankind are those of the chimney swift, or popularly 
named chimney “swallow,’ which formerly nested in 
hollows of trees and now in all settled regions uses the 
chimneys of houses; and the barn and eaves swallows, 
the former originally nesting in caves and now building 
on the beams and raftets of barns; and the latter, once 
a cliff-dweller, now attaching its curious mud tenement 
under tlie shelter of the eaves of barns and dwellings. 
In a series of intefesting notes in the October Auk on the 
changes in the habits of birds, Mr. George F. Breninger 
records having observed in Mexico the old and the new 
way of swallow nesting. In the ancient town of Tuxpan 
he found numerous instances of barn swallows nesting 
in the living rooms; and in the unsettled portion of the 


State of Chihuahua, a hundred miles back from the rail-_ 


road, on one of the large haciendos—a region devoid of 
the time-honored adobes—barn swallows still nested on 
the rocks. 

Mr. Breninger notes other changes in the nesting 
habits due to the removal of large timber. There is, for 
example, the Lucy’s warbler, which normally nests in 
natural cavities in the trunks of trees, most commonly 
in the mesquite; but in the vicinity of Tucson, where the 
larger trees have been cut away, the warblers have in 
some instances had recourse to building their nests in the 
abandoned nests of other species, in one case in the hole 
in a bank of earth, and most curious of all among the 
small limbs of a mesquite tree. 

In timbered countries the flickers cut holes in the 
trunks of trees for their nests. In some sections where 
the large trees have been removed and the flickers have 
no longer such nesting sites, they have taken to the tele- 
graph poles. “Along the railroad between Benson and 
Bisbee, Ariz.,” writes Mr. Breninger, “the telegraph 
poles and fence posts show evidence of the work of 
woodpeckers, all by the Texan woodpecker. Through- 
out this region trees are few, and the woodpeckers are 
forced to use anything that is dead and large enough to 
permit of a nesting cavity being excavated in it. Dead 
stalks of the century plant are often used. About 
Pheenix, Ariz., this woodpecker is common, timber suited 
to their needs is still in abundance, and the poles along 
the railroads and elsewhere are untouched. In some parts 
of Mexico the work of woodpeckers on telegraph poles 
has reached the stage of a nuisance, and a source of much 
outlay of money to keep the line in repair. Over a piece 
of road running between San Luis Potosi and Tampico 
the nuisance has become so great that the management 
threatened to dip the poles in a solution of creosote.” 











FISHING LIMITS. 
THE question of what is to be considered a legitimate 
amount of fish or game to be taken by the sportsman is 
in these days less than formerly open to speculation and 


_argument, because in most States where the fishing and 


shooting are recognized as assets to be preserved, the 
permissible take is specified in the law. In most cases 
the limits are so generous that no right-thinking person 
need quarrel with them; nor on the other hand, may 
critics carp if he shall insist on availing himself of all 
the privilege the law allows him. The time will come 
probably, and at no distant day, when such limitations 
by law will be universal. A common objection urged 
against these bag limits is that as they are designed to 
govern the sportsman when he is afield, and for the most 
part aloof from the observations of his fellows, the law 
cannot be enforced because its violation cannot be de- 
tected. This is true only in part. A gunner may have 
opportunity unobserved and undetected to shoot a dozen 
birds when the law says he may shoot only ten; but 
granting that he does this, he is not likely to exhibit his 
unlawful kill or to make boast of it. He is on the con- 
trary, likely to take good care that his law violation shall 
not become known; and here we find a repressive influ- 
ence of the statute which is in itself powerful and effec- 


tive. The law puts the ban of unsportsmanship on kill-_ 
ing beyond the limit, and in all places where sportsmen, 
gather and exchange notes the moral force of the law 
holds sway. 

Where no law obtains, the point is one to be deter- 
mined by the individual conscience or its absence; and 
the conditions making up the problem are so extremely 
diverse that it is only the man on the ground and 
cognizant of all of them who may intelligently decide. 
So much depends. When fish are abundant and fisher- 
men are few, local conditions all tend to a maintenance 
of the stock and no greatly increased drain on the supply 
threatens, one is justified in taking fish to a limit far in 
excess of what the same individual would consider rea- 
sonable or permit himself to reach in other places. This 
is not to say that an entirely different, and perhaps vety 
greatly reduced, limitation may not appear a right one’ to 
another person a thousand miles or so away from 
the scene of action. The estimate of this remote critic 
is probably based on other conditions, those with which 
he is familiar in regions of a less abundant supply; and. 
they may for this reason be greatly mistaken. That he 
may not be absolutely correct in his estimate of what is 
right and what is- wrong in the wilderness is however 
something which never occurs to him. He is cock-sure 
that he knows it all. And straightaway he rushes into 
type to denounce and scold and deride. 


——— 


A TYPICAL ASSOCIATION. 


WE have before us the amended rules and by-laws of 
the Fenton Game Preserve Association, an institution 
which is so typical of the shooting and fishing of the 
times that it is worthy of note. 

The club holds lease of hunting and fishing privileges 
on a tract of 45,000 acres in the Adirondacks, with head- 
quarters at Number Four. The preserve is posted, and 
cutsiders are rigidly excluded. The membership is 
limited to one hundred, and the annual dues are $r0. 
The Association licenses a limited number of guides, 
who by payment of $5, become members of the Associa- 
tion, for the year; no other guides than those so licensed 
may be employed on the preserve. In fishing and hunt- 
ing the members are required to abide by the State game 
and fish laws, which restrict the taking of deer to two 
in a season, and put a limit also on grouse and woodcock. 
A club rule forbids a member’s taking more than fifteen 
pounds of trout in a week, or more than forty pounds in 
a season; and it is forbidden to retain trout of less than 
seven inches in length. All fish or game taken by a guide 
must be charged to the account of his employer, so that 
the member’s allowance shall not be exceeded. - Ladies 
and minor sons belonging to the families of members are 
entitled to the privileges of the Association, but it is pro- 
vided that the whole amount of trout taken or game 
killed by all the members of a family shall not exceed the 
amount allowed for an individual member. The secretary 
provides printed blanks on which the members record: 
and report the fish taken. The Association stocks the 
several streams with trout as necessity requires, and cer- 
tain waters are set apart from fishing for such terms as 
the executive committee may provide. ‘Permits to hunt 
and fish are issued to persons introduced by members, the: 
fee for such a permit is $5, or $4 for a fishing permit 
only, good for July and August; fishing permits may also 
be issued to guests of members at $1 per day. 

The government of the Association is vested in a board 
of five directors, who act in the capacity of an executive 
committee; one member of the board retiringieach year 
and being succeeded by one newly elected. Any infraction 
of a rule or by-law subjects the offender to a penalty- of 
forfeiture of rights for one year; if- a member while 
under suspension hunts or fishes on the preserve, he is 
to be deemed guilty of trespass. j 

This Fenton plan of preserving a territory, stocking it, 
harboring the supply, and using the stock in such a man- 
ner as to insure a permanent supply in keeping with the 
demands made upon it from season to season, is coming 
to be the approved system in this: country, as it has been 
for generations in Europe. It is a demonstration of the 
way in which the average shooter and the average angler 
must in time get their hunting and fishing opportunities. 
He is wise who, recognizing the trend of events, looks 

around for a club of which he may-enjoy the benefits 

as a member, 
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The Uneasy Club Goes T hrough Fire 


Wirx the approach of fall the Uneasy Club, true to 
traditions and its name, “gets busy.” Each member, a 
self-appointed committee on promotion and ways and 
means, may be found “rubbering” about gun stores and 
railroad offices in quest of rates and quotations on shells 
by the case in feverish anticipation. _ F 

“Why don’t you fellows take a private car?” asked a 
certain passenger agent. 

“What for?” asked Bill. 

“Oh, just to be luxurious and take it easy,’ 
agent. 

“What! the Uneasy Club taking things easy? 
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replied the 


Not on 


your life. We'd walk if we had time.” ; 
“IT see,” replied the agent. “Advocates of the simple 
life.” 


Little did the passenger agent dream that his sugges- 
tion would be the cause of smashing an arbitrary rate, 
or how well he guessed that we were advocates of sim- 
plicity in a way. ‘ 

In ten minutes a telegram to George, who was in 
Omaha, was on the wires to this effect: “Get rates to 
C. on car emigrant movables. If less than passenger rate 
for party, engage team and driver. Wire answer.” 

His reply reading, “Splendid idea, $43. Come on” was 
received in less than an hour. 

The following day found the party in Omaha outfitting, 
and on the next morning they drove to the depot with 
the “emigrant movables,” consisting of four members of 
the. Uneasy Club, the driver and team, three dogs, shell 
cases, grub boxes, gun cases and trunks, two folding 
boats and a tent. 

On account of the writer’s personal appearance, which 
presumably suggested the proverbial farmer, he was de- 
legated to do business with the agent, who was evidently 
impressed. He agreed, however, to forward our “private 
car” (which was numbered instead of named, and posted 
with the information that it was “38 feet inside, air 
brake, C. & B. coupler, capacity 40,000 pounds”) at 2 
o’clock on a train of empty stock cars bound for C. 
direct, on a fast_ schedule. 

When in answer to the question as to “who would be 
in charge of the live stock?” I replied “Myself and boys.” 
It dawned on me that if the “boys,” a part of whom I 
had figured as live stock, should be inspected, our “pri- 
vate car” would likely be more exclusive than we had 
planned; but the agent was a busy man, and fortunately 
we were not closely inspected. 

We hurried the loading and then went to a good din- 
ner, the last we should have, with modern conveniences, 
for a month; boarded our car and were soon on the way 
as happy as any millionaire ever could be in his palace 
on wheels. 

With the exception of a dog fight no incident occurred 
to mar a pleasant (but somewhat rough) trip. We ar- 
rived at our destination ready for an outing and a hunt 
we shall never forget, as a few of the following incidents 
related will show. 

By way of introducing the reader to what we consider 
the greatest ducking ground on the continent, let it be 
known that a thousand miles from St. Louis, and half 
that distance from Omaha, the Uneasy Club may be 
found almost any October, where, nestled among the 


sandy buttes or rolling hills are to be found hundreds of . 


lakes and thousands of waterfowl. To a person un- 
familiar with camp life or fired shooting, this territory, 
where one may travel for days and never see a tree, 
might be considered God forsaken; but with us who have 
learned to love it, even with its drawbacks and terrors, 
our feeling can be compared only with the sailor’s love 
for the boundless sea. 

At an altitude of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet the air 
is so pure and invigorating that an outing of a month, 
as we usually take it, puts life into us for the other 
eleven, barring the fever that seizes us before the next 


October. . 


With anticipated pleasures and no thought of the perils 
in store for us, we pulled out of C. soon after sunrise 
and were slowly winding our way through the sandy 
trails to the north. Perched on the overturned wagon, 
with a tent-pole and about a square yard of canvas at- 
tached, George began to make the situation humorous 
when he waved his banner and shouted, “Victory!” 

Bob sat on the pole and laughed just as he did once, 
when we were kicked out of the boat on the St. Francis 
into the ice water, and now that the situation was re- 
versed, and we were nearly roasted, his mirth and 
George’s nerve in proclaiming victory, were more than 
Burt and Bill could stand. 

“What was it General Sherman said war was?” Bill 
inquired. 

“Same as a prairie fire,” answered Burt. 

“Well, this is h—,” remarked Bill, stroking his face 
where a full beard had been, but was now about the con- 
sistency of the proverbial singed cat, even to the odor. 

The above picture may not appeal to the hunters of 
the East or South as possible or probable, but we warn 
you, when you make a trip overland in the sand hills, 
do not disregard the possibilities of a western prairie fire, 
which, if you have seen, you must admit is the grandest 
and most terrifying thing imaginable. 

Without the loss of dignity or a dislike to “butt in,” you 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





may well ask a native driver what he would do in case 
of a fire, and he would likely tell you as one did us, that 
he would “start a fire and follow it.” Simple, yes; and 
reassuring, too, after you have ridden miles and miles 
through nothing but dry grass and shuddered at the 
thought of the possibilities of a conflagration. vs 

Up to this time we had never encountered a prairie 
fire, though we had seen one from a safe place to wind- 
ward while on our way from camp to town several years 
before, when nearly a hundred square miles of grass 
burned off in a remarkably short space of time, and only 
stopped when it reached the banks of the Niobrara, many 
miles south of where it had started. 

No dovbt the reader has met the party who nearly 
ruined our sport; one of those crowds of would-be 
“sports,” with borrowed guns, new hunting coats, the 
kind that rattle, and whose supply of whiskey usually 
equals in weight that of the shells. They carelessly 
started the fire, which luckily stopped at the spread of 
Hay Creek and the adjoining lake, where we were to 
camp. 





We had driven over twenty miles from the railroad 
and had unloaded our camp stuff. Bob and Bill with the 
driver had taken the team to a ranch well two miles dis- 
tant, where they filled the water casks and were on their 
way back to camp. They had made about half the dis- 
tance on the return trip when the driver remarked that 
“something must be doing,” as the ducks were massing 
in Big Alkali ahead of them, and as he spoke he turned 
and glanced back with a look of alarm. Being in a small 
ravine or draw at the time, he swung his team to the left 
and headed for the highest point in the locality instead 
of keeping the trail. It was apparent, on reaching the 
summit of the hill, that they were in the path of a 
prairie fire. 

“Hang on and don’t fall out,” shouted the driver, lash- 
ing his team into a dead run, with his passengers holding 
on to the kegs, which were dancing about as they rattled 
and bumped along, the driver still yelling and whipping 
his team into a runaway. 

Smoke could now be seen on three sides of the flying 
team. On account of the peculiar lay of the land the 
now terror-stricken hunters had no time to put into exe- 
cution the scheme of firing ahead and following the fire. 
Their only chance was to run for camp, and if they ar- 
rived in time, take to the water. 

On they rushed and back of them roared the flames, 
preceded by. a bunch of stampeded cattle, bellowing, 
snorting and fairly tearing up the trail in their mad rush 
for the creek. 

A hundred yards from camp was a small towhead, and 
as the team flew up to it or by it the driver jerked the 
runaway horses sharply to the left, which was too much 
for the wagon, and over it went, spilling the passengers 
and water casks in confusion into the sandy trail, which, 
fortunately, was not hard. In the up-set the off horse 
went down in a tangle of harness, its mate plunging wild- 
ly, trying to pull the whole wreck to the creek. 

Bob sat on the head of the prostrate animal while Bill 
clung to the bridle of its frightened mate, the driver 
rushing in behind the team, and in danger of being 
kicked, succeeded in pulling the double tree pix and un- 
hooking one tug; then with an urgent kick to the fallen 
horse and a slap and a yell at the other they flew through 
the smoke, which was now stifling and blinding, as it 
swept around the hill. 

Along with the frightened jack rabbits, skunks and a 
pair of slinking coyotes, which seemed the only crea- 
tures not panic-stricken but looking for other trouble than 
the fire, the hunters dashed after the flying team and the 
cattle, which had joined them—all were floundering 
through the bull rushes trying to reach open water. 

The heavy roar and crakle of the fire as it pitched and 
rolled over the last hill was terrifying to every living 
thing, as it meant certain death to those caught in its 
consuming flame. Thoroughly blinded end choking the 
party of hunters, having abandoned guns, supplies, and, 
in fact, everything but the desire to beat death in the race 
with the fire, a scorching wave of flame envelcping them, 
fell face down in the water not a seccnd too soon. With 
the sizzle of exposed hair and beards and the smarting of 
many burns they disappeared under water, where they 
remained as long as possible. 

Heads popped up finally to catch a breath only to find 
the smoke so thick they could neither see nor breathe, 
and Bill, losing his balance, fell forward into a mass of 
tangled reeds and nearly drowned in regaining a footing. 

Gradually the smoke lifted and the men were permitted, 
after rubbing their eyes nearly out, to look upon a 
strange sight. Out in the open water stood the team and 
the cattle, the horses with rat-tails and missing manes. 
On a muskrat house a little to the rivht were the pair of 
coyotes sitting on their haunches, quietly but suspicious- 
ly watching the fire victims. 

George, in terror, was backing around throwing shells 
at a skunk which was swimming entirely too close to him 
for comfort. A jack rabbit that had floundered up had 
caught its forefeet in the pocket of Bill’s hunting coat 
and kicked and struggled to climb ovt of the water. Its 
ears laid back on its neck, drenched. still frightened, it 
was anything but the fleet animal it is pictured. Taking 
the animal by the ears Bill raised him out of the water, 
intending to throw him toward the bank, at the same 
time remarking: “Get out of the road and let some- 








body swim that can”; and as he gave the jack a mighty 
swing it slipped and struck Burt full in the chest, knock- 
ing him “down and out,” at least he went out of sight 
under water for the second time. 

It was then that Bob started to laugh, and George, who 
seemed to be a shining mark for all disagreeable things, 
set up a yell, “Look out for the snake!” and began a 
hasty retreat for shore, all of his companions following 
him. On reaching shore we found the canvas of the tent, 
which was about to be raised when the fire came, burned 
up completely except for the piece George had waved, on 
a scorched pole. Otherwise our supplies, packed in boxes, 
were not badly damaged. Why a can of gasolene which 
was among the supplies did not explode and ruin the 
whole outfit is still a mystery. 

Knowing that the papers would report the prairic fire, 
it was decided to send the driver to Anson’s ranch at 
once to wire and telephone that our party had not per- 
ished, and at the same time to secure a tent. 

Having rounded up the horses and untangled the wreck 
of harness, which happened, however, not to be beyond 
repair, the driver was-soon on his way over the black- 
ened trail to the ranch. 

George -had been shedding his wet clothing, until, with 
a disregard for appearances, we all did the same, and 
were rivaling the Iggarote in costume. The comparison 
to those dog-eating savages was complete when George 
pulled from the grub box a sausage nearly two feet long 
and asked, “Will anybody have some dog?” 





An hour or more was spent lounging in the warm sun- 
shine and sand. It had been decided not to do any hunt- 
ing until camp had been made ship-shape. This could 
not be completed until the return of the wagon with a 
tent or something for a shelter. Wishing, however, to 
take a look at Big Alkali, a large open lake, where all 
the ducks from the fire-swept smaller ponds seemed to 
have swarmed ahead of the fire, we were soon climbing 
the large hill just across the creek from our camp, carry- 
ing field-glasses and a small rifle. When we reached the 
crest, which commanded a good view of the surrounding 
country, a sight never to be forgotten lay before us. In 
the open water of this lake, which is a half-mile wide 
and a mile in length, and along the south and east shore 
to nearly the middle of the, lake, the water was simply 
completely covered with ducks, while hundreds in the air 
were wheeling about for an opening in which to light. 

The view through the glasses of this vast throng of 
wildfowl is simply indescribable. Thousands, perhaps 
millions of birds were seen at a glance; it held us almost 
spell-bound. 

On the near shore, which was a sandy beach, were hun- 
dreds of waders, yellow-legs and “teeters” by the drove, 
and many more uncommon birds such as avocets, willets, 
curlew and herons, great and small. 

The members cf the Uneasy Club have hunted, as a 
party or individually, from the lakes and marshes along 
the St. Lawrence, on Long Island Sound and the Jersey 
coast to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, and from 
Manitoba into Old Mexico; but up to this time, in the 
year 1904, never had they seen so beautiful a sight, from 
a sportsman’s viewpoint. 

Not content with watching the birds idly ride the 
waves, we must see them rise, so with an automatic rifle, 
half a dozen shells were fired into the mass of birds, 
which were between a quarter and a half-mile away. The 
elevation of the gun must have been nearly right, for in 
a second or two after the “spitt, spitt” of the exploding 
shells, an island seemed to rise from the lake with a 
thundering roar that could be heard for miles. Not a 
third of the birds rose, however, and from time to time 
others would be startled and again the thunder of waving 
wings and splashing water would roll from one side of 
tlie valley to the other. 

Seated on the crest of the hill we seemed satisfied to 
gaze by the hour at this unusual show of game, as the 
ducks rose or settled back into the water. It was late in 
the afternoon when the birds, hungry, no doubt, seemed 
to be leaving in small flocks for some of the rice-covered 
marshes, which abound in the locality, to feed. 

As the sun sank behind the western hills amid golden- 
crimson clouds of glorious sight to the music of whist- 
ling wings of the mallards far over head, or the whirring 
rush and roar of a bunch of teal as they skimmed the 
brow of the hill on their way to supper, we started back 
to camp. By way of a good night a coyote howled from 
a distant hill, and a pair of blue herons, situated against 
the crimson sky, fanned their great wings and squcaked 
as we began the descent to camp and to supper. indeed 
we had enjoyed a glorious day’s sport with scarcely the 
firing of a gun. 





That evening, while we were lounging about camp, 
plans were laid for the next day, when we expected to 
have good sport, as it was no question of birds, for we 
had seen them. 

The conversation, however, led up to an argument 


about the duck supply. One was of the opinion that 
there were as many ducks at present as there were 
earlier. Another referred him to conditions prevailing 


in the Mississippi and Missouri valleys which could m 
no way be compared to a period of twenty-five years 
earlier, when ducks were everywhere. Then the m mber 
who had studied the matter, but who was not inclined to 
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decide the question or to say that rational shooting would 
cause the ducks ever to become extinct, gave a long 
isst tion, 

Tie tne this, however, that ducks were to be found 
if the hunter went to them, and in large numbers, as 
observations made that day attested. In all the earlier 
history of the West and particularly of this which was 
a part of what was then known as the Great American 
Desert, ic was unable to find recorded that ducks were 
even numerous in the locality. The great river valleys 
mentioncd 2s being alive with wildfowl twenty-five years 
earlier have undergone gradually a physical change that 
is almost beyond belief. Where then stood thousands of 
acres of virgin forest, with its attractive mast, the same 
number of acres of corn are found now. The marshes, 
hundrecs of them, have been drained. The prairie ponds 
that were once scattered all through the north central 
part of the country have disappeared, and the few re- 
maining natursl marshes are trampled by cattle and 
rooted ly swine, and the bottoms are continually plowed 
by the prolific carp until it is little wonder a self-respect- 
ing flock of waterfowl is seldom if ever seen there. 


Did bh» believe in game protection? Certainly, and to 
the ext: ut of making it comprehensive, too, Little use 
is there 11 restraining the gunner if you continually ditch 
cyery s!ough or lake and cut out the forest. These are 


things 1» be considered as well as the persistent shooter 
who is dead sure, sooner or later, to overshoot the limit 
and be registered as a “game hog” number so and so 
by som crank too narrow to judge a sportsman or a pct 
hunter. Show me a hunter who bags ducks at less than 
a dollar apiece and I will show you an artist, an expert, 
who wi!! hardly be influenced by sentiment. For if you 
analyze him, you will likely find he has thousands of 


birds to his credit (at $1 per) and is after a partial set- 
tlement. 5 

“In my opinion the birds have shifted to the West, 
where conditions are more nearly normal, and can still 
be found plentiful if sportsmen will stand the expense, 


time and trouble.” 

At this point the speaker discovered that his audience 
was sound asleep, and he proceeded to “douse the glim” 
and join them. 





Next morning we started to, make camp permanent, 
and afier a good breakfast set about digging away the 
sand on one side of a towhead until we had a space large 
enough for the team to stand in; and with some willows 
and a couple of tent poles rigged up with the aid of 
pieces of canvas and rice stalks quite a decent shelter for 
the horses. With the Sibley tent brought from Anson’s 
well staxed we proceeded to bank the walls with dry 
sand, digging a trench around it a foot deep. 

The sheet-iron heater, which makes these tents about 
as comfortable as one could wish, even in severe weather, 
was next set up, and with a little more arranging of the 
beds and supplies, we had completed the finest camp we 
had ever built. What pleased us not a little was that we 
were no longer in danger of the dreaded fire, and had the 
assurance when returning tired from a hard day’s hunt 
of a comfortable resting place, even in this wilderness 
of grassy sand hills. 

Everything in order, we hitched up the team and were 
just ready to start on a hunt when a horseman appeared 
coming over the hill. We delayed starting until he should 
pass or make known his business, as it was our custom 
to leave camp unguarded for a whole day quite often. 
As the rider neared us we could see he was an Indian, 
wearing one of Uncle Sam’s regulation blue overcoats 
and the usual brown hat with the brim drooping front 
and back, his hair hanging in a braid behind either ear. 
The coming of an Indian to our camp was unusual, as 
in all previous trips we had never but once encountered 
Indians. He rode directly to us and made his business 
known with no delay, handing Bill a folded paper and 
at the same time laying his carbine, which he drew from 
the holster, across the pummel of his army saddle ready 
for action. Not a word passed but the usual Indian 
“How” by way of salutation. 


The paper, which proved to be a message from the 
Agency read as follows: 
“To the party of hunters camped on Hoy Creek, north 


of Big Alkali Lake: You are hereby notified to at once 
leave the reservation. The bearer of this message, a 
member of the Indian police, has orders to escort you to 
the boundary, between your camp and C., or to arrest you 
if you refuse to vacate. ——- ——, Indian Agent.” 

There was no mistaking the tone of the message, but 
as we held a permit from this same agent, we were in- 
clined to know why we were to be put off the reserva- 


tion before we had really arrived and settled. 
“Why does the agent send this message?” inquired 
Bill, who has a peculiar faculty for handling Indians. 
“White man start grass fire; no have pass to Indians’ 
land.” answered the Indian. 
. “We cid not start the fire; and we hold a permit to 
unt 0 


t this reservation,” exclaimed Bill, rather warmly, 
pulling ‘he paper from his coat, which was still legible in 
Spite of the soaking it had the day before, and handing 
It to the Indian. 

He se-med to regard it as genuine, though hardly able 


to read, and he was evidently disappointed. 

We then explained that we were caught by the fire at 
that point and had no great trouble in convincing him 
that the fire came from further up than our camp. 

“Wh you come here?” he asked. 

Hal’ our before fire,” answered Bill. 

Without delay he replaced the carbine in its case and 
Srunted, “Uh, much damn fool up creek,” and digging 
his hee i: into the ribs of his pony, away he flew to locate 
the “sports,” who had gone in the day before our ar- 
Tival wihout permit or a regard for certain formalities 
= ‘ast be observed even in this unsettled grassy 

ste. 





. After the departure of the “police” we were not long 
M arriy ng at the slough end of Big Alkali. and having 
Placed {ity decoys, which bobbed and drifted in the 
»Preeze, we took our stations. 

t was here that the excitement of some grand mallard 
shootins held us for the greater part of the afternoon, 
Which contributed to the putting out of mind every care 
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or thought of business, civilization or anything in fact 
but the glorious sport of duck shooting. 

With light winds and bright skies we were permitted 
to “strain” our guns at flocks of high-flying mallards, 
which needed “leading” from six to ten feet in order to 
get results. Occasionally a strong-flying greenhead 
would fall with broken wing, fighting every inch of its 
rapid descent, striking the water with a crash and a splash 
of silvery spray. 

“Soak him, Lanie,” some one shouts; and you finish 
him with the other barrel. Then with a leap the re- 
triever, which has been watching every move, swims out 
and fetches the great bird. Or again, shot through the 
neck, stone dead in the air, the bird falls like a meteor 
so close to your boat that the great splash drenches you, 
and your companion down the slough yells, “Good eyes, 
oid boy.” 

If such pictures, which are rarely painted, are not in- 
teresting enough, let the reader sit with one of us a 
moment while an immense flock of canvasbacks whirl out 
of the heavens pell-mell for the decoys, while every 
shooter is crouching rigid, knowing that if ue mistake 
is made the reward for a well placed shot wii: be one 
or perhaps two of the “kings of the air’ and the duck 
family. 

On they come, cutting the air with their trim, strong 
wings, and as they “rubber” at the decoys every shooter’s 
heart pounds with exci.ement; they wheel and arch their 
wings, feet extended rcady to resist the contact with the 
watcr, their chestnut colored heads glistening in the sun- 
light as they stretch their long necks low toward the 
water. 

Who could wait another second unless to let the birds 
actually light? Not we. We fire into them, and again 
as they tower, frightened, until out of reach of the dead- 
ly guns, and we quickly load and finish the wounded, 
when five still or kicking bodies lay floating among the 
decoys. 

We had not killed nearly the limit allowed by law, the 
day was not a typical duck day, being far too bright and 
warm, but we had used many shells, and our shoulders 
were beginning to feel the effects of them. So when some 
one suggested, “Sufficient for the day is the sport there- 
of,” we pushed our boats back to shore where the wagon 
awaited us. 

Whoever sat down to a better supper or had a better 
appetite than we that evening? Indeed, if broiled jack 
snipe, baked potatoes, celery, cornbread and molasses 
and coffee were not enough to satisfy us it was complete 
when afterward we lighted our pipes and gathered about 
the heater, which roared as it consumed the corncob fuel. 
Amid the wreaths of smoke we sat and talked, and 
George, the sage of Honey Creek, coined a phrase as he 
rolled up in his blanket and remarked: “A toiler dies 
once every day—a dreamer or a duck shooter never.” 
And in two minutes he was dead to the world, but still 
chasing snakes and skunks in his slumbers. 





When we awoke in the morning it was to find the 
north wind driving snow and sleet—an ideal duck day. 
We moved down to the boats to the music of the wind 
as it moaned, flute-like, in the gun barrels, and the sleet 
rattled on our mackintoshes. How the ducks were flying. 
Great flocks just arriving from the north would pitch 
into the marsh unmindful of cracking guns, determined 
to light regardless of peril. 

Bob and Bill, who had drifted far down the large 
marsh keeping the boat under cover as much as possible, 
had some splendid shooting, as the mass of dead ducks 
in the boat could testify. 

About 10 o’clock, when more than a mile below camp, 
they were attracted by continual yelling from a point still 
farther down the slough and decided to investigate. 
Pulling around a point of flags and rice they discovered 
standing in the open water up to their armpits two hunt- 
ers, who, when they saw the boat, began calling for help. 
Hastily pulling up to them they found they were friends 
from Omaha who were staying at Anson’s, and who were 
not known to be in the country. They were nearly 
frozen and in no humor to even explain matters. Their 
cne desire was to get out of the cold water, and as the 
boat drifted up one of them lost no time in scrambling 
into it, and in doing so shipped a large amount of water. 

Bob was doubtful if our boat would carry the whole 
party, but it was cruel to leave them there a moment 
longer, so with a little coaching and a little more care 
than his companion had used in boarding, the second 
victim finally succeeded in getting in, the rescuing boat 
sinking down to the gunwales. 

Just as the oars were about to be used, the oarsman 
seemed to “catch a crab,” as the blade popped out of the 
water and seemed to be glancing off of something. It 
was discovered that the metal (non-sinkable) boat that 
had swamped had decided, its load relieved, to come off 
the bottom and return to the surface. With the catching 
of the crab and a particularly large wave which struck 
the rescuing boat at about the same time and shipping 
another small “sea,” down it went as gently as a fish, 
and four men were standing up to their necks in the ice 
water. 

The look of despair on the faces of the rescued and 
the alarm of the rescuers must indeed have been pathetic. 
No man could wade to shore; the bottoms of these lakes 
are of mud the consistency of quicksand. 

There lay “Old Ironsides,’ which had caused the 


trouble, behaving like a submarine, the deck over the air- 


chambers fore and aft a little above the-surface. Some- 
thing must be done, and quickly, too, for two of the 
party had been in the water nearly an hour, so drawing 
up the metal boat wé started with our hats to bail her 
out, which was slow work. Bob.was known to smile as 
the boat gradually rose, had he dared laugh at that time, 
as he did later and does to this day, the rest would cer- 
tainly have finished him up and left him there. ' 
With the water out of her the metal craft rode the 
waves like a duck, and soon two of the. party and the 
guns were sailing shoreward in it as fast:as oars and a 
chilly oarsman could pull it. Then back for another load, 
and finally with the chain of the sunken boat attached 
they dragged ‘her off the bottom and slowly to shore. 
Then. laying the guns on the ground together with the 
heavy drenched clothing—they never stopped to recover 
nearly a hundred ducks that had drifted away from the 
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a boats—they raced for camp, which was:a-260d two 
miuies, : " S a 

With the heater about to burst with fuel, :andsa- quart 
of Old Crow where it would do the most goody we dé- 
cided that Bob had a perfect right to laugh--;-We also 
commended him when he determined that he: would ‘have 
that bag of ducks which had drifted away. He was soon 
on the way with the driver and team to bring’ batk the 
deserted guns and élothing. 

Would this sort of thing go on fof a month? Sutely, 
with situations and -all equally interesting: interspersed 
with days‘of loafing, card playing, feasting and~sleeping 
until when finally camp is struck and out “private car’ 
is switched out and attached to a stock train, we bowl 
homeward, bruised, burned, tanned, hungry continually, 
happy, and in a few months are uneasy to be back again 
to the land of the Indian, with its lakes and hills, purest 
of air, game in abundance, and a charm for:the sports- 
man that cannot be described. ~ Brin 


My First Camp. 


YEAR after year, from the time I was big. enough to 
handle an air rifle and a six-foot fishing pole, the desire 
to “rough it,” to live in the woods in a tent, began to 
grow on me. -And year after year that desire was nour- 
ished by an anticipation many times to be blasted by the 
upsetting of my plans. All through the winter I collected 
catalogues from the many sportsman’s supply houses and 
looked them through and through, planning afd dream- 
ing as I sat before the glowing hearth, of camp life never 
yet realized. I could see the group gathered around the 
crackling flames of the yarn-breeding camp-fire, its blaze 
reflecting in their faces, giving a cast of romance to the 
whole scene; the tent in its whiteness contrasting with 
the black shadows that lurked in the surrounding forest, 
and the uncertain reflection of the unlit sky on-the silent 
lake. It was almost realization as thoughts developed and 
surroundings fell away. But the bed hour came and that 
trash—the catalogues—must be put away and carefully, 
too, or some time it would add fuel to the hearth fire 
which so stimulated my wide-awake dreams, 

Books on camping and camp life, by those who have 
enjoyed its freedom and met its hardships, addéd greatly 
to my desire. Unfortunately my health was not good, 
and although such an outing might have proved bene- 
ficial, my parents considered the experiment a very risky 
one, and my school chums camped without me. Public 
school days passed and the long summer vacation nar- 
rowed down to a short two weeks. From bad to worse 
I enlisted in the drug business with the idea of mastering 
the profession, and even my winter evenings’ dreams had 
to be given up for long wearisome hours behind the 
counter. I felt caged in forever. Three years with 
scarce a vacation followed, a day now and then, but no 
chance to put in practice my ideas. At last,.in August, 
1904, I grew desperate and went so far as to give up my 
position in order to have two weeks’ outing. I was well 
acquainted with the many little lakes of the country in 
which I was then staying, and chose for my purposes a 
quiet retreat on the eastern shore of Lake Wildwood, a 
pretty iittle sheet of water situated near the top of the 
Hamburg Mountains in northern New Jersey. . The lake 
is too small to suit most campers, and “society,” which 
some seek even in remote parts, is at that place an un- 
known feature, 

Before starting it was necessary to devote almost a 
week to getting ready an outfit and finding a companion. 
Most of my friends had been away on their outing and 
those. who: had not were already tired of camp life. It 
might be enjoyed with a paid cook and an expensive out- 
fit, but they had fought over the questions who should 
cook to-day, whose turn was it to get the water, who 
came next in line among the dishwashers, and’other im- 
portant and non-important matters. They had feasted 
one day and starved the next. Sometimes each was 
obliged to search the larder for himself when meal time 
came. “Yes,” said they, “it sounds all very well, but when 
one has wasted several vacations trying to enjoy himself 
in a camp of ‘scrappy’ fellows he becomes quite satisfied 
with less freedom in order to get more true rest.” At 
last a friend much younger than myself. and equally in- 
experienced in the ways of the woods, heard that I 
wished a mate and exoressed to me his desire to go along. 
He had always been anxious to tent, so having known 
him for some time as a generous, willing fellow I was 
only too glad to close a bargain- with him at once. 

All was settled that we were to start on Tuesday, the 
16th. A ten by twelve tent had been borrowed—not a 
very favorable looking shelter, but shelter nevertheless. 
A small rowboat and a fourteen-foot canwas canoe, 
which I had just finished, were to furnish tis means of 
navigation on the lake. We selected what. few kitchen 
utensils we thought we could get along with and pur- 
chased provisions to last us two weeks...,.We found a 
small cot not in use that we thought would be.all the bed 
necessary, so added it with several blankets to our outfit 
and we were ready to start. 

It was a rough looking load that started up the moun- 
tain in the sultry heat of an. August mid-day sun. The 
load was light enough but remarkably shapeless. Each 
article seemed to rest cn a single point and jog and twist 
violently at the least irregularity in the road. My com- 
panion and myself trudged on behind all up that toilsome 
climb, watching through the thick dust lest any of our 
baggage fall out behind. It is well we did watch, too, 
for suit-case, pot and ax took turns in seeking a quiet 
resting place in the road. The gallon of kerosene became 
so troublesome that we were obliged to carry it to save 
other articles from ruin, and the butter, in the extreme 
heat, grew so anxious to run that we turned it loose 
along the road side. 

Three hours of climb interrupted by frequent halts in 
‘order to rest the team and tighten the stay ropes had been 
accomplished before we drew rein on the eastern shore of 
Lake Wildwood. There in a clear spot surrounded by 
evergreens and oaks intermixed we proceeded to unload. 

The ‘situation proved ideal. A broad slab of rock made 
a very desirable entrance to the tent and led,down a few 
rods to where it projected a short distance into the lake, 
making a very attractive and convenient natural landing. 
Here we launched the boat in. the cool waters,- longing 
ourselves for a refreshing dip, but immediately returning 
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to pitch the tent and get camp in order before night came 
on. Things turned out in much better condition than we 
had expected they would after so long a churn. Some of 
the eggs were ready to scramble and the rice in the con- 
fusion of the journey must have thought there was a 
wedding among the knives and forks for it had scat- 
tered itself in their box in great confusion. Our tent was 
minus stakes and pins through somebody's carelessness, 
and we were inclined to think hard thoughts toward those 
who had last used the outfit but reconsidered and taking 
it as a joke, set about to cut what we needed from the 
material about us. It was indeed surprising how easily 
things went together. By the time the sun rested on the 
western hill and cast its golden rays across the rippled 
lake and up to our very tent dgpir, the camp was in good 
order and we stood aside lodkmg with pride on the re- 
sult of our first attempt. 

It was after seven when we sat down to eat our first 
meal. The smoked eggs and dust-scummed coffee seemed 
delicious to our ravenous appetites, and we began to 
doubt whether sufficient food had been brought. Present 
comfort on this occasion, however, received more con- 
sideration than future need, for we ate all we could with 
decency and then felt reluctant in leaving so refreshing 
a repast. ’ 

“Early to bed” was our motto that night. The dishes 
had been given a lick and a promise of better treatment 
in the future and stowed away in their box. Then to 
stow ourselves away. Had we known beforehand the ex- 
perience of that night we might both have remained 
ignorant of the life in the woods. When two come to 
make themselves comfortable where there 1s scarce room 
for one, trouble begins. The narrow wide spaced slats of 
the cot cut our ribs miserably, and we had not material 
enough to overcome this. One side would tire and a 
signal would be given to turn, for if one tried to ac- 
complish the act alene, he or the other would have been 
forced out. An hour of tossing about was enough. We 
lit the lantern and sat down to have a council of war. 
The remainder of the night was passed by rolling up in 
blankets and Iving on the tent floor. This was fully as 
hard, but the hardness was equally distributed instead of 
in streaks. On the following morning after breakfast we 
set about to cut from the pines material for a mattress. 
Now, if we had had a rubber cover to throw over these 
green boughs, the bed would have ‘been very comfortable, 
for the effect of the slats was overcome. But that night 
toward midnight a cold damp chill rose— through the 
double blanket and I awoke witha sensation similar to 
what I might have experienced..bhad I during my sleep 
been transported to cold storage: * My partner, who had 
chosen to sleep in the hammock slung in’ the pines a few 
rods from the tent, had some time before abandoned so 
weird a shelter and was lying soam@ asleep on the floor. 
Stiff limbed I crawled out to swake a ‘light, stumbling 
over him and awakening him as I «id so. We did not 
satisfactorily solve the bed question all the time we were 
at Wildwood, but concluded that a folding cot each and 
plenty of blankets were essential to comfortable nights. — 

In the food line we attempted nothing more compli- 
cated than rice pudding and pancakes. Our neighbors 
across the lake were very thoughtful and on several occa- 
sions sent us pies and cookies that would tempt any appe- 
tite, let alone that of a camper. One Saturday night two 
visitors put in their appearance, bringing with them a 
basketful of table delicacies and a good-sized chicken, 
destitute of head and feathers but- otherwise complete, 
being the chief article. (How we slept that night is a 
puzzler.) After an 8 o'clock breakfast the following 
morning my partner in camp and. one of the newcomers 
suddenly and without notice disappeared. Beside all the 
camp chores to be done there were preparations to be 
made for the dinner. I was net-a little provoked at the 
situation, but visitor No. 2 was a hustler, and in a short 
time all the breakfast work had been done and our heads 
got together over the chicken. We had both witnessed 
the “drawing act” from a distance but lacked practical 
knowledge of just how to begin. Somewhere inside we 
had heard there was a gland which, if broken, would 
spoil the whole stew—that we must look out for at all 
hazards. How ridiculous we must have looked, our 
sleeves rolled to the elbow, one holding on for dear life 
while the other, with a wave-edged bread knife, studied 
and worked attentively. as 

During all the time we were busy about camp, the visi- 
tor and myself were planning some means of provoking 
the jealousy of the two who had deserted us at so critical 
a time of day. We had determined to carry the fifty- 
pound canoe a distance of one mile to a pretty and se- 
cluded little lake, seldom visited except by the moun- 
taineers, and named by them Mud Pond. The sign, 
“Gone on a canoe trip to Mud Pond—Chicken dinner in 
camp at 2 P. M.,” was hurriedly written and pinned on 
the flap. of the tent and all haste was made to get off be- 
fore we should be discovered. No time of departure was 
stated lest they return soon after the start and overtake 
us. Paddles and cushions were carried down to the rock 
landing, where the craft lay basking in the warm sun of 
the beautiful morning. Neither of us had ever carried 
or helped to carry a canoe any distance, but we were sure 
that what others had done we could do. Books treat 
lightly of long carries even when considerabl duffle is in- 
cluded, and the way is in the bed of a shallow stream 
or over an imaginary trail through a dense growth of 
underbrush that makes progress almost impossible. Our 
course was over an old wood road still in fair condition 
and remarkably free from hills for a mountain road. 
After several clumsy moves the canoe was hoisted to our 
shoulders and we proceeded. Both were on the same side 
of the boat and before many steps had been taken we 
were obliged to halt and try a different arrangement. One 
on either side worked much better. Soon the twenty-five 
pounds seemed to be approaching the hundreds, and the 
sharp keel of the canoe cut through the cushions unmer- 
cifully, so that a halt was suggested and unanimously 
carried. The next pause was made at the half-way cross 
road. Neither had complained but our shoulders were 
feeling raw to the bone and our backs ached severely. 
Two or three more periods of endurance and two or 
three more rests, then we struck through the underbrush 
that borders the pond and emerged on the peculiar shore 
of our destination. 

Mud Pond is well named, for in the upper end of this 
body of water there is a deposit of light mud varying in 
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depth from five to ten, perhaps even twenty feet in depth. 
This when brought to the surface has a sickening malarial 
odor and appears alive with odd-shaped insects. Even 
though it was the latter part of August we plucked a 
good-sized bunch of beautiful water lilies that day. The 
contrast of the pure white growing out of that filthy 
muck was forcibly impressive. Now and then we came 
near puncturing our canoe on sharp rocks which lay 
hidden in the deposit, for the water is quite shallow 
where the lilies grow, so shallow indeed that at times we 
seemed to be floating-on the ooze. Numerous schools of 
catfish darted here and there, and leeches fully six inches 
in length zigzaged their way through the water. The 
lower end of the lake is quite clear and the eastern shore 
is a beach of sand dotted with many huge boulders. We 
spent two hours studying the peculiarties of the place and 
then pointed our prow toward where the home trail ap- 
proaches the margin. There is not one good landing 
place along the whole shore. The sand beach is firm 
enough but just beyond is a swamp, making an approach 
from that side very difficult. We struck out for camp 
with both feet wet and muddy. The carry back was a 
repetition of sore shoulders and lame backs, but the dis- 
tance seemed much shorter this time and the task far 
more pleasant. When two-thirds of the way home our 
course was altered and we turned into a surveyor’s trail 
to Wildwood, which cut off a hard portion of the trip and 
gave us a refreshing paddle into camp at the finish. 

The air at the mountains was delightful. Two more 
favorable weeks could not have fallen to the lot of camp- 
ers out. Fishing in the lake was not as lively as we had 
hoped to find it, but there was a mountain full of interest 
to the nature lover, and when so disposed one could sit 
by the hour and watch the ways of the inhabitants of the 
woods. 

Many were the discomforts of those two weeks, but the 
rest, freedom and experience of the inspiring life fully 
atone, and the camper who learns to camp grows to know 
and love the woods, and when far from their poetical 
environments looks back with a smile even upon the hard- 
est of the hardships A. L. 


Nutting Days. 


THE transition of summer into autumn is often al- 
most inperceptible. September days are as much like 
August ones as twin chestnuts in the burr. There is 
as yet no hint of chill in the soft, hazy air. The bumble 
bees hold high revel in the clover blooms on the fresh 
rowen. The woods show a front of unbroken green, 
for the torch which shall so soon set their ranks aglow 
has not yet touched them. True, the darkness descends 
earlier, the cricket chirps dismally, and the wind rises 
and moans o’ nights in the pines, but we do not heed 
their warning when the days are packed so full of 
summer joys. At last, old Boreas grows tired of the 
long-continued reign of the zephyrs. He marshals his 
forces and sends them brawling and blustering over 
the land. For a day and a night, his raiders sweep 
hill and plain. They try every door and fastening, 
and tug at the anchorings of the boats on the bay. 
They toss the arms of the giant oak and whirl the 
dark mane of the lofty pine. Many a brave ship goes 
down before their charges. Other forces lend their 
aid to the winds. The air is murky and dim. The rain 
descends from the heavy skies. It is not the copious 
downpour of the summer showers, but a cold, per- 
sistent drizzle that penetrates to the marrow of our 
bones. The chill creeps into the house and sends the 
cattle cowering to the barns for shelter. Finally, the 
sun breaks through the clouds and floods the earth 
with his cheery light. Now we see that the change has 
come. The farewell-summer blooms by every road 
side. The days of the sere, the yellow leaf have stolen 
upon us unawares. 

But autumn has its compensations for all that it takes 
from us. One day, you learn (it may be the sight of 
the vender roasting the plump, glossy nuts over his 
pail of coals) that chestnuts are ripe. Then memory 
leads you back to the old farm and the chestnut grove 
on the hill. Your thoughts follow a boy with a brown 
spaniel at his heels. He knows the grove and has 
watched its fruit with an eager eye. He does not in- 
tend that the squirrels shall have his share. Break- 
fast is a mere formality to the boy in nutting time. 
He swallows a few mouthfuls, then bolts for the door. 
Outside, he examines the old shotgun that he so care- 
fully loaded the night before, then hurries across the 
frosty stubble with Gip, barking and frisking about 
him. He scolds her, tells her she will scare away all 
the squirrels. Little does Gip care for squirrels. It 
is pure joy to follow Master that shines out of her 


-brown eyes and sets her stubby tail wagging. Soon 


the gun speaks out on the hill, and a limp, bleeding 
form tumbles out of a tree. How proud the boy feels 
as he bags his first squirrel! 

When game fails, he gathers the nuts that are be- 
ginning to drop from the opening burrs. He swings 
himself into one of the great trees and stamps and 
shakes the boughs until the chestnuts fall in a merry 
rain. Other boys come, for it is a holiday, and the 
grove rings with their happy voices. When the sun 
sinks behind the hills, they all go home with caps full, 
pockets full, sacks full, some to eat, and some to 
store away for winter feasting. 

What fun the boy had, now you think of it! How 
close and stuffy the office seems as you recall the wind- 
swept hillside! Why not go up to the old farm and 
retaste those early joys?.. By Jove, the very thing! 
Let clients be hanged! You are off for the country 
for a real holiday—one of those seasons that drops 
the burden of care from a man’s shoulders and makes 
him young again. In your burst of enthusiasm, you 
tell your partner of your plan, and he eyes you coldly 
as though he had doubts. of your sanity. The poor 
wight! he was brought up in the city by a maiden 
a and knows nothing of a boy’s good times on the 
‘arm. 

Brother George stares, too, when you appear, for 
your visits at the farm have not been as frequent as 
should be. The whole family welcomes you, es- 
pecially your pretty nieces::when they learn that you 
have come up from town for the express purpose of 


going nutting with them. 
off early for the grove. Strange that 
get how rough and steep the hill is! The young folks 
race lightly up the path and you toil slowly behind 
wishing ‘vainly that you had brought a pair of easy 
shoes. When you reach the top of the hill, you are 
puffing like a grampus and are glad to rest a bit in 
the shade. 

Can these be the same trees that you used to shin 
up in your boyhood days? That feat is impossible now 
for one of your girth and dignity. You contrive to 
thrash off a few nuts from the lower branches, but the 
stick is too short and the labor exhausting. Then you 
find the very tree that you used to scramble into as 
nimbly as a squirrel. It looks easy still, suppose you 
try it. You catch hold of a bending limb and draw 
yourself up with a supreme effort. 

C-r-a-a-c-k—thud! that was a nasty fall. 
yourself up and limp paififully away. No more gym- 
nastics for you! A small boy is circling about in the 
distance, plainly bursting for the chance, so you beckon 
to him and pay him to climb up and shake off the nuts. 

That night you sit down in your room and reckon 
up the damages: 

Item—One sprained ankle. 

Item—One nervous system severely shaken up. 

Item—One pair of new trousers badly rent. 

Item—One lot of cherished illusions damaged. 

You muse a while over the mutability of all things 
earthly and your reflections run somewhat in this 
fashion: “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he,” 
say the scriptures. That applies to the old fellow who 
wished to relive his boyhood pleasures. Some things 
he must forego. No more racing barefoot over the 
sod, nor happy games under the spreading bouchs, 
They belong to the irretrievable past. In future, since 
he is fat and forty, he will perform all athletic feats by 
proxy. But let him hold fast to his love for green 
fields and chestnut groves as he holds to faith and 
honor. Let him keep, too, the heart of a boy with 
its enthusiasms and gayety, its high hopes and unspoiled 
ideals. It may be a saving grace for him yet—who 
knows? M. E. CovLecrove. 


Trails of the Pathfinders.—XXXIV. 


George Frederick Ruxton—Mexico and the Rocky Mountains, 


SOMETIME about 1840 George Frederick Ruxton, a 
young Englishman, was serving in Canada as an officer 
in a British regiment. In 1837, when only seventeen years 
of age, he had left Sandhurst to enlist as a volunteer in 
the service of Spain, where he served with gallantry and 
distinction in the civil wars and received from Queen 
Isabella II. the cross of the first class of the Order of 
St. Fernando. The monotony of garrison duty in Can- 
ada soon palled on one who had taken part in more stir- 
ring scenes, and before long he resigned his commission 
in his regiment, and sought new fields of adventure. 

He was a man fond of action and eager to see new 
things. His earliest project was to cross Africa, and this 
he attempted. It was only an attempt, for the point at 
which they began their journey was one without water, 
and without inhabitants; and it was only by the assist- 
ance of some of the natives that the lives of Ruxton and 
his companion were saved. 

He next turned toward Mexico asa field for adventure, 
and has painted a fascinating picture, both of life there 
at the time of the Mexican war and of life in the moun- 
tains to the:north. The two small volumes of his writ- 
ings are now out of print, but they are well worth read- 
ing by those who desire to learn of the early history of 
a country that is now well known, and which within fifty 
years has changed from a region without population to 
one which is.a’' teeming hive of industry. 

In Ruxton’s “Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky 
Mountains” is a singularly vivid account of the author’s 
journeyings from England, by way of the Madeira Isl- 
ands, Barbadoes and others of the Antilles, to Cuba, and 
so to Vera Cruz, more fully called the rich City of the 
True Cross; or as often, and quite aptly—from the 
plague of yellow fever which so constantly ravaged it— 
the City of the Dead. From Vera Cruz he traveled 
north, passing through Mexico, whose coast was then 
blockaded by the Gringos of North America, then 
through the country ravaged by marauding Indians, and 
at last leaving Chihuahua and crossing by way of El Paso 
into New Mexico he reached what is now the South- 
western United States. Through this country he passed 
—in winter—north through the mountains, meeting the 
trappers and mountaineers of those days and the Indians 
as well, crossed the plains, and finally reached St. Louis, 
and from there passed east to New York. 

Although Ruxton was untrained in literature he was 
a keen observer, and presented his narrative in most at- 
tractive form. He saw the salient characteristics of the 
places, and the people among whom he was thrown, and 
commented on them most interestingly. He gives us 2 
peculiarly vivid picture of Mexico as it was during its 
early days of stress and strain, or from the time of its 
independence, for within the last twenty-five years there 
had been not far from 250 revolutions. This state of 
things, as is well known, continued for a dozen years 
after the Mexican War, or until the great Indian, Juarez, 
became ruler of the country and put down lawlessness 
and revolution with a strong hand. Since his day Mexico 
has been fortunate in its rulers. 

Just after Ruxton reached Vera Cruz, General Santa 
Anna, ex-president of .Mexico, reached the city, having 
been summoned to return after his expulsion of a yeat 
béfore. Santa Anna was received with some form and* 
ceremony, but with no applause; and before he had been 
long ashore was cross-examined by a representative of 
the people in very positive fashion, and submitted most 
meekly to the inquisition. 

It is hardly to be supposed that Ruxton, who had been 
a British soldier, would be blind to the extraordinary 
appearance and absolute lack of discipline of the Mexican 
troops, and his description of the soldiers, their equip- 
ment, and the preparations for the reception of Santa 
Anna is interesting. “The crack regiment of the Mexi- 
can army—Elonze the 11th—which happened to be in 
garrison at the time, cut most prodigious capers in the 
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several times a day, dtsciplinando—drilling 
; ee som, Nothing can, by any possibility, be 
for © eq more unlike a soldier than a Mexican militar. 
aw ylar army. is composed entirely of Indians— 
The looking pigmies, whose grenadiers are five feet 
m 


Cruz being a show place, and jealous of its 


Jera ; 
high. eerily contrives to put decent clothing, by sub- 
palin on the regiment detailed to garrison the town; 


lothing 1s not considered indispensable to the 
‘ican soldier. The muskets of the infantry are (that 
a? they have any) condemned Tower muskets, turned 
> ‘of the British service years before. I have seen them 
on ot firelocks without locks, and others with locks 
Ot hammers, the lighted end of a cigar being used 
. match to ignite the powder in the pan. Discipline 
e have none. Courage a Mexican does not possess, 
-_ still they have that brutish indifference to death, 
ich could be turned to account if they were well led 
a oficered by men of courage and spirit.” . 
Toward the end of the rainy season Ruxton, with a 
ogo, started for the north, He traveled on horseback, 
7 his way was made difficult by the condition of the 
- ds which were heavy from rain, and by the presence 
oo country of troops on their way to the war, which 
nade the accommodations, bad at best, still worse. 
’ Concerning the City of Mexico and its inhabitants of 
the better class he speaks with some enthusiasm, but the 
hotels were Villainous, the city unsafe for strangers after 
night, and, at that time, a blonde man—a guero—was 
constantly tacn for a Texan or a Yankee, and was sub- 
i: by any of the people. 


otherwise C 


ct to attac ‘ 

"a the City of Mexico Ruxton purchased horses from 
2 Yankee horse dealer named Smith, and set out with a 
pack train fur the farther north. His account of his 


travels, the difficulties of the way, the inns at which he 
stopped and the cities that he passed through are ex- 
tremely interesting. Of the manufacture of the national 


drink, puigue, the favorite beverage of the Mexicans, he 
says: “The maguey, American aloe—Agava americana 
_js cultivated over an extent of country embracing 
<oo00 square miles. In the City of Mexico alone the 
consumption of pulque amounts to the enormous quan- 


tity of 11,000,000 of gallons per annum, and a consider- 


able revenue from its sale is derived by Government. 
The plant attains maturity in a period varying from eight 
to fourteen years, when it flowers, and it is during the 
stage of inflorescence only that the saccharine juice is ex- 
tracted. The central stem which incloses the incipient 
fower is then cut off near the bottom, and a cavity or 


basin is discovered, over which the surrounding leaves 
are drawn close and tied. Into this reservoir the juice 
distil, which otherwise would have risen to nourish and 
support the lower. It is removed three or four times 
during the twenty-four hours, yielding a quantity of 
liquor varying from a quart to a gallon and a half. 

“The juice is extracted by means of a syphon made of 
a species of gourd called acojote, one end of which is 
placed in the liquor, the other in the mouth of a person, 
who by suction draws up the fluid into the pipe and de- 
posits it in the bowls he has with him for the purpose. 
It is then placed in earthen jars and a little old pulque— 
madre de pulque—is added, when it soon ferments, and is 
immediately ready for use. The fermentation occupies 
two or three days, and when it ceases the pulque is in 
fine order, 


“Old pulque has a slightly unpleasant odor which 
heathens have likened to the smell of putrid meat, but 
when fresh is brisk and sparkling, and the most cooling, 
refreshing and delicious drink that ever was invented for 
thirsty mortal; and when gliding down the dust-dried 
throat of a way-worn traveler who feels the grateful 
liquor distilling through his veins, is indeed the ‘licor 
divino; which Mexicans assert is preferred by the angels 
‘in heaven to ruby wine.” . 

Wherever Ruxton passed his fair hair and complexion 
and his excellent arms were subjects of wonder; the first 


to the women and children, the second to the men. His 
double-barreled rifles seem especially to have impressed 
the men. 

As he passed further and further north he heard more 
and more concerning the raids of the Indians, and at the 
ranch of La Punta, where he stopped to witness the sport 
of tailing the bull, he heard from one of the inhabitants 
an account of the raid of the previous year, in which a- 
number of peones were killed and some women and chil- 
dren carried away to the north. He says: “The 


tanchero’s wife described to me the whole scene, and bit- 


terly accused the men of cowardice in not defending the 
place. This woman, with two grown daughters and sev- 
eral smaller children, fled from the rancho before the In- 


dians approached and concealed themselves under a 
wooden bridse which crossed a stream near at hand. Here 
they remaine) for some hours, half dead with terror. Pres- 
ently some Indians approached their place of conceal- 


ment; a young chief stood on the bridge and spoke some 
words to the others. All tais time he had his piercing 
tyes bent upon their hiding place, and had no doubt dis- 
Covered them, but concealed his satisfaction under an 
appearance of indifference. He played with his victims. ° 
In broken Spanish they heard him express his hope ‘that 
he would be able to discover where the women were 
concealed—ttiat he wanted a Mexican wife and some 
scalps.’ Suddenly he jumped from the bridge and thrust 
his lance uncer it with a savage whoop; tlie blade pierced 
the Woman's arm and she shrieked with pain. One by 
cne they were drawn from their retreat. 

th Dios de ini alma!’—what a moment was this !—said 
. : poor creature, Her children were surrounded by the 
hee brondishing their tomahawks, and she thought 
last hi ‘r was come. But they all escaped with life, 
Feturne’ to find their houses plundered and the 
Orpses Ot itiends and relations strewing the ground. 
she Ay de —what a day was this! ‘Y los hombres, 
arial “. ‘qui no son hombres?’—And the men— 
o bon noi men—where were they? ‘Escondidos como 
ae tidden in holes like the rats. ‘Mire!’ she 
ri eoeee! . and with great excitement; ‘look at these 
eu ova men, well mounted and armed, who are 


eae te and fierce, running after the poor bulls; if 
would ~ ns were to make their appearance where 
coberd they be? Vaya! vaya!’ she. exclaimed, ‘son 

€S—they are cowards, all of them. 


“The daughter, who sat at her mother’s feet during the 



































FOREST AND STREAM. 


recital, as the scenés of the day were recalled to her 
memory, buried her face in her mother’s lap and wept 
with excitement. 

“To return to the toros. In a large corral, at one of 
which was a little building, erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the lady spectators, were inclosed upwards of a 
hundred bulis. Round the corral were the horsemen, all 
dressed in the picturesque Mexican costume, examining 
the animals as they were driven to and fro in the inclo- 
sure, in order to make them wild for the sport—alzar el 
corage. The ranchero himself, and his sons, were riding 
among them, armed with long lances, separating from 
the herd, and driving into another inclosure, the most 
active bulls. When all was ready, the bars were with- 
drawn from the entrance of the corral, and a bull driven 
out, who, seeing the wide level plain before him, dashed 
off at the top of his speed. With a shout the horsemen 
pursued the flying animal, who, hearing the uproar be- 
hind him, redoubled his speed. Each urges his horse to 
the utmost, and strives to take the lead and be first to 
reach the bull. In such a crowd, of course, first-rate 
horsemanship is required to avoid accidents and secure 
a safe lead. For some minutes the troop ran on in a 
compact mass—a sheet could have covered the lot. En- 
veloped in a cloud of dust, nothing could be seen but the 
bull, some hundred yards ahead, and the rolling cloud. 
Presently, .with a shout, a horseman emerged from the 
front rank; the women cried ‘Viva!’ as, passing close to 
the stage, he was recognized to be the son of the 
ranchera, a boy of twelve years of age, sitting his 
horse like a bird, and swaying from side to side as the 
bull doubled, and the cloud of dust concealed the animal 
trom his view. ‘Viva Pepito! viva!’ shouted his mother, 
as she waved her reboso to encourage the boy; and the 
little fellow stuck his spurs into his horse and doubled 
down to his work manfully. But now two others are 
running neck and neck with him, and the race for the 
lead and the first throw is most exciting. The men shout, 
the women wave their rebosos and cry out their names: 
‘Alza Bernardo—por mi amor, Juan Maria—Viva Pepi- 
tito!’ they scream in intense excitement. The boy at 
length loses the lead to a tall, fine-looking Mexican, 
mounted on a fleet and powerful roan stallion, who 
gradually but surely forges ahead. At this moment the 
sharp eyes of little Pepe observed the bull to turn at an 
angle from his former course, which movement was 
hidden by the dust from the leading horseman. In an 
instant the boy took advantage of it, and, wheeling his 
horse at a right angle from his original course, cut off 
the bull. Shouts and vivas rent the air at sight of this 
skillful maneuver, and the boy. urging his horse with 
whip and spur, ranged up to the left quarter of the bull, 
bending down to seize the tail, and secure it under his 
right leg, for the purpose of throwing the animal to the 
ground. But here Pepe’s strength failed him in a feat 
which requires great power of muscle, and in endeavor- 
ing to perform it he was jerked out of his saddle and fell 
violently to the ground, stunned and senseless. At least 
a dozen horsemen were now striving hard for the post 
of honor, but the roan distanced them all, and its rider, 
stronger than Pepe, dashed up to the bull, threw his right 
leg over the tail, which he had seized in his right hand, 
and, wheeling his horse suddenly outwards, upset the 
bull in the midst of his career, and the huge animal 
rolled over and over in the dust, bellowing with pain and 
fright.” 


Pushing northward through Mexico, Ruxton passed 
into a country with fewer and fewer inhabitants. It was 
the borderland of the Republic, where the Indians, con- 
stantly raiding, were killing people, burning villages, and 
driving off stock. The author’s adventures were fre- 
quent. He was shot at by his moso, or servant, who 
desired to possess his property. He met wagon trains 
coming from Santa Fe, owned and manned by Ameri- 
cans. He lost his animals, was often close to Indians, 
yet escaped without fighting them; assisted in the rescue 
of a number of American teamsters, who had endeavored 
to strike across the country to reach the United States, 
and many of whom had perished from hunger and thirst, 
and finally, while on this good errand, was robbed of all 
his property by thieves, in the little village where he had 
icft it. His journal of travel is pleasantly interspersed 
with traditions of the country and accounts of local ad- 
ventures of the time. 

Reaching Chihuahua he found the shops stocked with 
goods brought from the United States by way of Santa 
Fe, it being profitable to drive the wagon trains south 
as far as Chihuahua, rather’than to sell their loads in 
Santa Fe. This Santa Fetrade, always subject to great 
risks from attacks by Indians and other dangers of the 
road, was made still more difficult from the extraordi- 
nary customs duties laid by the Mexican officials, who, 
without reference to ‘the nature of the goods carried, 
assessed a duty of $500 on each wagon, no matter what 
its size or its contents. 

Of Chihuahua, as it was in those days, Ruxton writes 
with enthusiasm: “In the Sierras and mountains,” he 
says, “are found two species of bears—the common 
black, or American bear, and the grizzly bear of the 
Rocky Mountains; The last are the most numerous, and 
are abundant in the Sierras, in the neighborhood of 
Chihuahua. The carnero cimarron—the big-horn or 
Rocky Mountain sheep—is also common on the Cordil- 
lera. Elk, black-tailed deer, cola-prieta (a large species 
of the fallow deer), the common red deer of America, 
and antelope, abound on all the plains and sierras. Of 
smaller game, peccaries (javali), also called cojamete, 
hares and rabbits are everywhere numerous; and beavers 
are still f6und in the Gila, the Pecos, the Del Norte and 
their tributary streams. “Of birds—the faisan, commonly 
called paisano, a species of pheasant; the quail, or rather 
a bird between a quail and a partridge, is abundant; 
while every variety of snipe and plover is found on the 
plains, not forgetting the gruya, of the crane kind, whose 
meat is excellent. There are also two varieties of wolf— 
the white, or mountain wolf; and the coyote, or small 
wolf of the plains, whose long continued and melancholy 
howl is. an invariable adjunct to a Mexican night en- 
campment.” 

At the time that the author passed through Chihuahua 
that province was in a state of more or less excitement, 
expecting the advance of the “Americanos” from New 
Mexico. : That province had been occupied by the United 
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States forces (Santa Fe having been entered Aug. 18, 
1846, by Gen. S. W. Kearney), and following the troops 
was a caravan of 200 tradérs’ wagons bound for Chihua- 
hua. Ruxton was traveling northward, directly toward 
the American troops, and bore dispatches for the Ameri- 
can commander; he was therefore treated with extremé 
courtesy in Chihuahua and went on his way. He has 
something to say about the Mexican troops stationed 
here at Chihuahua, whom Colonel Doniphan, two or 
three months later, with 900 volunteers defeated with a 
loss of 300 killed and as many wounded, capturing the 
city of Chihuahua, and without the loss himself of a 
single man in the campaign. As a matter of fact, one 
man was killed on the United States side while the 
Mexican losses were given as 320 killed, 560 wounded 
and seventy-two prisoners. 

It was in November that the author bade adieu to 
Chihuahua and set out for Santa Fe. Though the coun- 
try. through which he journeyed was infested with 
Indians, yet now and then a Mexican village was passed, 
occupied by people who were poor both in pocket and in 
spirit, and-satisfied merely to live. When the Rio Grande, 
which in old times was commonly called the Del Norte, 
was passed, Ruxton was in what is now the United 
States. It was then Mexican territory, however, and at 
E] Paso there were Mexican troops, and also a few 
American prisoners. From here, for some distance 
northward, Indian sign was constantly seen, chiefly of 
Apaches,-who made it their business and their pleasure 
to ravage the region. 


On the Rio Grande, a few days’ journey beyond El Paso, 
a surveying party under the command of Lieutenant 
Alert, of the United States Engineers, was met with, and 
near him was camped a great part of the traders’ caravan 
which was on its way to Chihuahua. The scene here 
must have been one of interest. The wagons were cor- 
ralled, making a fort, from which Indians or Mexicans 
could be defied, and the large and wild looking Missouri- 
ans formed a striking contrast to the tiny Mexicans, 
with which the author had so long been mingling. The 
American troops in this and neighboring camps were 
volunteers, each one of whom thought himself quite as 
good as his commanding officers, and anything like dis- 
cipline was unknown. Ruxton was greatly impressed by 
this, and commented freely on it, declaring that, “The 
American can never be made a soldier; his constitution 
will not bear the restraint of discipline; neither will his 
very mistaken notions about liberty allow him to sub- 
ject himself to its necessary control.” 

No doubt the troops which conquered Mexico were a 
good deal of a mob, and won their victories in a great 
measure by the force of individual courage, and through 
the timidity and still greater lack of organization of the 
troops opposed to them. On the other hand, Ruxton 
seems to have felt much admiration for the officers in 
command of the regular army. He speaks of West Point, 
and declares that the military education received there 
is one “by which they acquire a practical as well as 
theoretical knowledge of the science of war”; and that, 
“as a class, they are probably more distinguished for 
military knowledge than the officers of any European 
army; uniting with this a high chivalrous feeling and a 
most conspicuous gallantry they have all the essentials 
of the officer and soldier.” 

Ruxton spent some time hunting about this camp. One 
day he had a shot at a large panther which he did not 
kill, and later he found a turkey roost. After a short de- 
lay here he started northward again. One of his ser- 
vants had deserted him some time before, and now he 
sent the other back to Mexico, because he was already 
suffering from the severity of the climate. The author’s 
animals had now been traveling so long together that 
they required little or no attention in driving. Of course 
the operation of packing for a single man was slow and 
difficult. Continuing northward he reached Santa Fe, 
where, however, he did not stop long. 

It was now winter, and the weather cold and snowy, 
but the imtrepid traveler had no notion of waiting for 
more«-genial days. He has much to say about the 
Indians in the neighborhood and especially of the 
Pueblos, whose stone villages and peculiar methods of 
life greatly interested him. He found the Mexicans of 
New Mexico no more attractive than those with whom 
he had had to do further to the southward, but seems to 
have felt a certain respect, if not admiration, for the 
Canadian and American trappers who had married among 
these people. Some of these men advised him strongly 
against making the effort to reach Fort Leavenworth at 
this season of the year, but he kept on. The journey was 
difficult, however. His animals, natives of the low coun- 


‘try, and of the tropics, were unused to mountain travel; 


each frozen stream that they came to was a cause of 
delay. The work of getting them on was very laborious, 
and every two or three days Ruxton froze his hands. 
He was now approaching the country of the Utes, who at 
that time were constantly raiding the settlements of 
nerthern New Mexico, killing the Mexicans and taking 
their horses. His purpose was to strike the Arkansas 
River near its headwaters, and to reach the Bayou 
Salado, an old rendezvous for trappers, and a great game 
country. The cold of the mountain country grew more 
and more bitter, and the constant winds made it 
almost impossible for the men to keep from freezing. 
Indeed, sometimes the cold was so severe that Ruxton 
found it necessary to put blankets on his animals to keep 
them from perishing. For days at a time snow, wind 
and cold were so severe that it was impossible for the 
author to shoot game near to him, as he could not bend 

his stiffened fingers without a long preliminary effort. 
During a part of his journey f om Red River north 
he had been constantly followed by a large gray wolf, 
which evidently kept with him for the remains of the 

animals killed, and: for bits of food left around camp. 
At length the Huerfano River was passed and a little 
later the Greenhorn, where a camp of one white trapper 
and two or three French-Canadians were living. A few 
days later the Arkansas was reached and then the trad- 
ing post known as the Pueblo. Here Ruxton became a 
guest of John Hawkins, a well known mountaineer of 
the time, and here he spent the remainder of the winter 
hunting on the Fontaine-qui-bouille and in the Bayou 

Salado. Grorce Birp GRINNELL, 
. [TO BE CONCLUDED.] 
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The Biography of a Bear.—Il 


Jack had been allowed to wander freely about the 
place, and until the report of the Johnson disturbance 
reached me, I did not know that he ever left our own 
grounds. Shortly after this I ascertained that he had 
been making nocturnal expeditions about town, and 
from time to time I began to receive reports of his 
doings from various quarters. As he seemed to be 
always about the barn, house or orchard, I could not 
believe him guilty of having visited so many localities, 
and thought the reports exaggerated. 

The several streets of Shasta were irregular parallel 
terraces skirting the spur of a mountain. As the slope 
was steep, the houses upon the upper sides of the 
streets were in most cases built into the hill, so that 
one could walk from an upper street out upon the 
roofs of the buildings fronting on the street below. 
The main business street was chiefly lined with a com- 
pact row of brick buildings that extended back into ex- 
cavations in the hill. For the main part these buildings 
were compactly crowded together, a single wall often 
being the partition common to two owners. The roofs 
of a score or so of the buildings presented, from the 
street above, the appearance of a level floor of tin 
surrounded with fire walls and broken here and there 
with skylights and ventilators. 

It developed that Jack made a practice of prowling 
over these roofs by night and was thus the cause of 
many burglar alarms and vague reports of mysterious 
disturbances. After his experience on the Johnson 
premises he evidently deemed it expedient to exercise 
caution, and he was soon so familiar with his nightly 
haunts that he appeared to be as ubiquitous in regions 
aloft as the ghost of King Hamlet was in the cellarage. 
Not content with prowling over the roofs of the stores 
and places of business, he sometimes made tours of 
dwellings and entered the houses. 

Night watchmen and alarmed proprietors were fre- 
quently aroused and clambered over and about the flat 
roofs and fire walls with lanterns and the usual burglar 
chasing accoutrements. But it was only after many 
exciting alarms and midnight explorations, when some 
of them caught sight of the shadowy outlines of Jack, 
that they were more or less assured that the prowler 
was that distinguished bear of mine. I was notified and 
eventually warned that my bear might get into trouble. 

Although no harm could be charged to him, for he 
did no damage of any but trivial consequence, when 
Jack began to invade dwellings in the quiet summer 
nights, the plot thickened. A number of worthy people 
were aroused in “the dead waste and middle of the 
night” by noisy dogs, terrified cats, bawling cows and 
snorting horses. Pots and pans in various kitchens, 
chairs upon porches, barrels, tubs and such movables 
were frequently overturned and tumbled about, some- 
times distributed in a promiscuous manner. The clat- 
ter of pots and pans in his domicile aroused Mr. Wil- 
liam Dunn, and when he went in night-costume to 
investigate he confronted Jack emerging from a pan- 
try. Both parties to the meeting were astonished, but 
Jack, with notable decision and temerity left the Dunn 
residence through a window with great promptitude and 
velocity. Fences and ordinary barricades were entirely 
ignored by him in emergencies. The town dogs seemed 
either resigned to Jack’s advent, or they had no instruc- 
tions bringing bears within their department of house- 
hold service. They awaited more explicit instructions 
with all the resignation of certain public officials, serenely 
content to give forth a few barks and avoided commit- 
ting themselves further; or they hunted retreats known 
best to themselves. 

These incidents made it judicious to try and keep 
Jack within neutral boundaries. By day he was not 
disposed to leave the yard or orchard, but I began to 
practice chaining him up after dark each night, although 
it always seemed a great indignity to one of his kindly 
disposition and intelligence. He protested against it at 
first, but soon learned to submit with remarkable resig- 
nation. He seemed to realize after a little time that 
it was one “of the unavoidable disavantages of a home 
in town. Perhaps he had reasoned out that community 
interests involve individual concession, a maxim that is 
somewhat hazy in its bearing upon modern instances in 
some centers. 


Jack Goes to; the M ountatns. 


In the latter days of August my friend Enochs and 
myself decided upon a trip to the western slopes of the 
Sierras, in the region of Mt. Lassen, or Lassen’s Butte. 
I had been over the intended route and knew many at- 
tractions connected with it. It was a long road, rough 
enough in parts, but it led to trout streams, deer ranges, 
tall timber and icy summits—whcre the August nights 
were frosty. It was a region offering many contrasts 
to hot houses and town life and many advantages over 
incessant business drudgery. It was a region where any 
man of observation, not utterly lost in sordid degen- 
eracy, might get a view of the world to breed rebellion 
in his blood against many things in modern centraliza- 
tion—sometimes called civilization by those addicted to 
it. A region deadly to egoism, immutable as fate. An 
altitude from which there is a different perspective. A 
region of other comparatives and reversed examples, 
where a man not too far gone may realize his value, his 
insignificance, his liberties and his limitation. 

There are mountains there with lakes near their sum- 
mits, and lakes with forests in their depths. There are 
cafions that echo in derision the rare disturbance of 
human voice, or the sound of man’s engines of industry 
or destruction. There is chaos of dethroned mountains, 
seas of rock from upheavals, shattered and powdered by 
storm and avalanche, melted in volcanic fires and flung 
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broadcast for a hundred miles. Forests and streams 
have tried for centuries—for the thousand years—and 
they have merely covered over a portion of the havoc 
and ruin wrought by forces now lying dead and silent. 
No man knows about such gigantic matters as to when 
or how or why. The glistening pebbles, polished by 
ancient and vanished rivers, and seas, are imbedded in 
adamantine conglomerate. Time is an_ insignificant 
word; place is an uncertain condition; individuality, or 
any other material combination, is casual and unstable. 
The very mountains have crumbled, and no man 
knoweth that they will not do it again. When they 
resume business of that kind I shall lose interest in 
them myself. 

Enochs at that time was something of a tenderfoot. 
He was scarcely weaned from implicit reliance upon 
civilization—really had faith in it. He believed that no 
region was complete or worth while until it was divided 
into polling districts, farms, or laid off in town lots with 
franchises on the market. He confused the building of 
cities and towns, the cultivation of the soil, the building 
of ships and railways—the advance of civilization, as he 
called it—public improvement—he confused all this into 
meaning a sort of reclamation of the earth’s surface. 
He thought a town a pillar of the universe and a poli- 
tician or a policeman a symptom of social organization 
and humanity. Everything west of Ohio, where he had 
taught school, was to him in its incipiency. He re- 
formed, however, with notable alacrity. A year or two 
later, after a sojourn in Arizona and New Mexico, he 
went to the other extreme, was known to keep riotous 
company and periodically “shoot up” quiet old Shasta 
town with a .45 caliber revolver. 

But at the time of which I write he was a tenderfoot 
and it devolved upon me to arrange for our trip and 
engineer its progress. I secured a team and wagon, a 
supply of provisions, camp necessities, or rather camp 
conveniences, such as a tent, cooking implements, etc., 
and engaged a half-blood Indian to go along with us. 
We had decided to start in the evening and travel by 
night, as the weather was torrid and the roads dusty. 
Accordingly everything was in readiness one evening, 
the wagon loaded with our supplies and Enochs and 
Dick on board. My saddle horse was brought, fol- 
lowed by our two dogs, and all was seemingly ready 
when I told the boys to wait, that I had forgotten 
something. Going to the barn I unfastened Jack and 
took him out to the wagon. 

“What you going to do with that bear?” exclaimed 
Enochs. 

“Going to take him along,” said I. 

“Is he going to ride in the wagon or on the horse?” 

“Oh! he’s going in the wagon.” 

“The devil he is! Well, then, I'll get out. What do 
you take me for anyhow—think I affiliate with bears as 
well as with Californians? No blasted bear is going to 
chew me!” 


Enochs was about half earnest, but in the meantime, 
with a little encouragement, Jack had climbed into the 
wagon and I fastened his chain so that he couldn’t get 
into the wheels. Hay had been placed so that he had 
a comfortable nest in the bottom of the wagon between 
our boxes and bales. Dick knew the plan, and he 
started up the team, while Enochs was yet protesting. 
Three or four days later we were a happy family, Jack, 
Dick, Enochs and myself, dining together and sleeping 
in the same shakedown, each in his own blankets, 
though Dick usually shared his with the bear. Dick 
drove the team and I mounted my horse and we were 
off, followed by various suggestions and donations of 
advice from some of our friends who had gathered to 
see us line up. Most of them had something to say as 
to how we might dispose of Jack in some more or less 
effective manner. But Jack was ail right. As soon as 
he became accustomed to the motion of the wagon and 
could sit on the hay without holding, he had solved 
the theory of mobility by the expenditure of other than 
personal energy. He realized its advantageous econ- 
omy. He was not much concerned as to the direction 
we took and seemed in no way curious as to his destina- 
tion. If he became restless, a few crackers or other 
small contributions soothed him. 

Leaving Shasta at dusk, we passed over the winding 
road up and down the hills in generally an eastward 
direction. The white, dusty road was easily followed, 
even before the moon rose, and in the course of an 
hour we ferried the Sacramento River near the town of 
Redding—at that time a newly laid out railroad town, 
largely made up of tents and saloons. As we crossed 
on the ferryboat, an old-style flatboat, or scow, operated 
by cable and windlass contrivance, the surface of the 
river shimmered in the moonlight like quicksilver. The 
boat made no sound but the little purling commotion 
in its wake and a slight creaking of pulleys as the cur- 
rent carried us over. As we crossed, the shimmering 
surface of the water was broken several times by the 
rising of large fish, presumably sturgeon. These fish 
were formerly numerous in the upper Sacramento, and 
I have seen them taken weighing from 700 to 1,000 
pounds, and I know some good*true lore regarding 
them. This lore is so interesting that I would like to 
tell it, but I cannot afford to have my reputation identi- 
fied with that branch of naiural history, as it is popu- 
larly esteemed. Ever since the adventure of Jonah and 
his whale, narratives concerning fish have been dis- 
paraged and the compilers of them regarded from di- 
agonal perspective. Of course, this isn’t right, but it is 
fascinating. Hence it is irremediable. 

The Sacramento at this ferry is about 500 yards in 
width, but we were landed in about ten minutes after the 
man reversed his wheel and swung the boat from the 
bank. While the boat was being made fast at the land- 
ing, the ferryman, who seemed to be. half asleep, ob- 





served Jack in the wagon. The bear’s chain allowed him 
to reach the end-gate at the back and he was standing 
up as we drove off the boat. The ferryman wa: curious 
but too sleepy to ask questions, so he walked up and 
pushed his head forward over the end-gate. Jack dex. 
trously and promptly slapped his hat off, and perhaps 
tweaked his ear slightly, displaying as he did so » brawny 
arm and shoulder. The man was dazed by the ap- 
parition and the slight jolt he was favored with. 
_ He recovered his hat, with some little show of an. 
imation, and as I tendered him toll he remarted with 
considerable respiration, “Hi say, mister, w hatinell’s 
that bloody beast you ’ave there, hannyow?” 

Before I could reply, Enochs, who had seen and 
heard, shouted back: ‘“‘’Ee’s the lost Charlie Ross 
’Ee’s dangerous.” : 


“He looks as dizzy,” said Enochs, “as the dariey who 
was queered at the railroad station. Dressed in his 
finest and carrying a carpet-bag he reached the ticket 
window somewhat out of breath. He wanted io know 
when the 6 o’clock train lef’ foh Whiteville, how much 
a ticket cos’ and other information. The agent stamped 
his ticket but, after searching his clothes apprehensively, 
the colored gentleman failed to find his money. As he 
put down his carpet-bag to .feel for his treasure, a 
crook picked up the bag promptly and walked off with 
it. After much delay the darkey could produce no 
money, and he was stopping traffic in a busy time. In 
his agitation he stood half stupefied blocking the line. 
The ticket agent, prepared for emergencies, apparently, 
let down a rubber spider that was suspended from 
above somewhere. The spider was as large as an egg, 
painted in startling colors and worked its dangling legs 
fearfully. Slapping the spider away the darkey reached 
desperately for his carpet-bag. It was not there. He 
was now nearly frantic and attracting attention and 
remarks from a crowd. 

“Whah is my carpet-satchet?” he yelled. “Whah is it? 
Whah am I? Who am I? W’y dis heah place ’s no 
mo’ fit for adeepo’ in spite eh hell!” 

Enochs could tell some stiff anecdotes for an Ohio 
pedagogue, and they helped to ease the monotony of 
some miles of the road. 

After leaving the river the road passed over a scope 
of dry rolling country, gravelly soil, chiefly timbered 
with white oak and thickets of shrub. Houses were 
long distances apart. Now and then we passed open 
ground where we saw jack-rabbits by hundreds loping 
about in the moonlight, looking as if they had no ob- 
ject in life whatever. Occasionally one of the dogs 
rushed a rabbit from the roadside, but he did so merely 
as a diversion. At such times the rabbits manifested 
little surprise but took some interest in things by try- 
ing to coax the dogs out for a hopeless chase. But our 
two dogs had learned more than the wisdom com- 
prised in “try, try again” lingo. They had tried again 
until they had decided to wait for advice of more value. 
They preferred something more lucrative—something 
that might sometime be rounded up. They would rather 
chase something they could catch even if it was a bear 
and couldn’t be used after they did catch it. 

We passed through the sleeping village, Millville, 
without seeing anything to disturb the placidity of that 
town—not even a lighted window. But it was in the 
small hours of the night. We followed a little valley for 
three or four miles and then climbed several hundred 
feet to a hilly plateau. About dawn we reached Basin 
Hollow, a depression in the hills comprising several 
thousand acres mostly under cultivation or fenced for 
pasture. Houses were far apart. 

As the east began to color faintly with approaching 
dawn we reached a large barn standing just off the road. 
It was half full of hay, a good portion of which was 
“foxtail,” an infernal grass full of minute banderillas, 
fishhooks and spears. We found out that these things 
not only tortured the horses that tried to eat the hay, 
but they got into our blankets, bedding and clothing. 
During the remainder of that year, I believe, we devoted 
more or less of our lifetime to getting them ouit of our 
clothes, our beds and our dispositions. Jack got his 
wool full of them as soon as he got out of the wagon. 
We were all tired and sleepy, having traveled about 
thirty-five miles since dusk of the night before. We de- 
cided to stop at the barn for rest and a sleep. Jack had 
behaved well, but he was becoming restless, so I re- 
leased him and he climbed out to investigate the barn 
at his leisure, while we unharnessed, fed the horse and 
made our beds on the foxtail and hay. We then chained 
the bear to a manger and were soon asleep. 

I had slept but a few moments—a dozen snores of $0 
—when I was aroused by the growling of tlie dogs. 
The stable door on the far side of the barn opened, an 
Jack, alert as usual, was standing erect and looking 
over the crib of the manger, which was made of logs 
and poles. Suddenly he gave a series of his startling 
squalls—sounds he only made in anticipation of a whip- 
ping. As he squalled he peered over the crib in fright 
At the moment a farmer appeared in a large hat with 4 
whip in his hand. As he heard the squall and looked up 
to be confronted by Jack’s open countenance his face 
was a wonderful display of unmistakable astonishment. 

“Well! I'll be dad-swizzled!” he ejaculated, as he made 
unfaltering strides for the door. ie 

“He’s not dangerous—he’s only a tame cub.” ! called 
out hastily. “He’s chained. Is this Blodgett’s barn: 

“Well—er—well, all right. Yes, I’m Blodgett. 

I explained the situation sleepily, telling Mr. Blodgett 
we would stop at his house, which was a mile further 
along,.and settle for our hay and lodging. He replied, 
“All right,” and I again lay down. 

“What’s the matter?” drowsily asked Dick. 1 

“Nothing but that bear,” grunted Enochs, as we al 
became dormant. RANSACKER 
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The Gulls of No Man’s Land. 


f 

Mr. W. H. Brownson, of the Maine Ornithological 
Society, made an expedition in the last of August to 
Matinicus Island, the great sea bird breeding grounds 
off the Maine coast. The story of what was found is 
told in the Portland Advertiser, from which the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are taken: 

We started off to find Captain Mark Young, the well- 
tnown warden in the employ of the National Audubon 
Cociety, who takes excellent care of all the immense 
number oi sea birds in the cluster of islands. Now 
Captain Young’s aid was really necessary if we ex- 
pected to see ihe most interesting things which here 
abound. He owns a dory, he is a seaman of long ex- 
perience, he knows all the best landing places on the 
rocky islands, he is moreover the sole proprietor of 
No Man's Land, which boasts of the densest colony 
of herring gulls on the Maine coast. There may be 


more birds on Great Duck Island, off Mount Desert, 
but they «re not so thickly gathered in a limited area. 
Dropping his work, without a moment’s delay, Captain 
Young anocunced himself ready for the row over to 
the gull colony, and thus we set out in his dory for 


what proved to be the greatest sight in the bird line 
that had ever fallen to my lot. On Two Bush Island, 
which lay directly in our path, a big flock of gulls 
arose fron) a jutting ledge and I exclaimed at the un- 
nsual numer, but my companions smiled quietly and 


remarked :hat we had not yet begun to see gulls. Thus 
we approached No Man’s Land and I soon felt well re- 
paid for my visit, even if not another bird should be 
seen while we remained. 
Young <ulls and old gulls were everywhere. This 
island is s: me twelve acres in extent and it did not seem 


that there was a square yard of it which did not hold 
one or move birds. One side of the island is sparsely 
covered w «!) turf and the other is given up to a growth 
of stunted black spruce trees. Gulls, white and dark, 
roosied or every rock, covering also all the grassland. 
Up in the trees big white birds had alighted on the 


hare branches, one above the other, forming a series 
of terraces of living and glistening forms. As we drew 
near we sw several of the great black-backed gulls 
sitting wii) the others, merely visitors it seemed, for 
these bie fellows had bred further north and were 
now com south to spend the winter on the outer 
shores alg the coast. Captain” Young steered for 


Rumguzzle Cove, the elegant name applied to a won- 


derful natvral inlet, a depression of the high rocky 
formation { the island, nearly cutting it in two. Here 
it is relate’: a drunken crew from the West Indies was 
wrecked ail drowned, while a big cask of rum went 
ashore on the rocks and landed high and dry in this 
cove, where it was afterward rescued by the neighbor- 
ing fishermen. The place served our purpose now, but 
it was no « ‘sy task to get out of the boat on the ledges 
withort getting wet. It could not have been done with- 
out the aid of so skillful a boatman as Captain Young. 

Now the wonder of the scene opened before us. We 
were right in the midst of the gulls, which shrieked 
and barked over our heads, eyed us with suspicion from 
the cliffs on either hand, and fled in our pathway up to 
the highest point of the island. The young gulls were 
there in thousands, being easily recognized by their 
brown plumage, while the adult birds were a glossy 


white. Captain Young put the difference before us in 
his pithy way, when he remarked, “You see the dark 
ones—well, sir, every one of them was an egg this 
spring.” Now we began to thread our way among the 
gulls up the steep cleft in the rocks and our real ex- 
perience began. Young gulls, hardly able to fly, fled be- 
fore us and tumbled down among the rocks with much 


wak flapping of wings. Picking themselves up they 
perched at 1 safe distance and regarded us with no look 
of favor. Over our heads swarmed more than a thous- 
and adult wulls, every white beak sending forth a dis- 
cordant cry. On our left there was another thousand 


and on our right as many more, perched on the ledges, 
on the grass, and in the tops of the spruce trees. 
Down at our feet, in the water, was a bunch of birds 


that must lave numbered over a thousand, and as 
many more in sight in the water on the other side of 
the island. Besides these the farther ends of the rocks 
were still covered With gulls out of observation and 
as yet resing easily, though as we progressed over 
2 oe ey constantly rose over us in a threatening 
cloud. 

_“How many gulls are there on the island?” I asked 
Captain Young and he replied confidently, “Well, sir, 
we estimate them at 10,c00.” This was surprising and 
I looked around me with a critical eye. But I could 


not contraclict him, for that seemed to be a fair com- 
putation. | counted a section of the swimming flocks 
and judged that there were two or three thousand in 


the water, while the birds were as thick over our heads 
a a swarm of mosquitoes. There may be no more than 
SIX thousand birds, and there may be as many as twelve 
thousand: no one can say, for it is impossible to count 
them. Ca;tain Young’s estimate of ten thousand 
therefore, «ill have to stand undisputed, at least until 
More accurste information can be obtained. We saw 
not a single nest, but plenty of places where they had 
een built. Captain Young says the birds tear their 
hests to picces as soon as they are done with them, but 
they are nothing but a collection of sticks and soft 
material placed on the ledges and grass ground and 
doubtless 1): young birds, during their growth, scatter 
what is of no further use to them. On the islands 
lurther eas: gulls often build their nests in trees, but 
We saw nove of that kind here. 

There is no breeding place for herring gulls nearer 
‘0 Portlan’. and doubtless many of the gulls seen 
‘round Por'and Harbor, spring and fall, belong at No 
Man’s Land and to Captain Young, who fondly claims 
Ownership >{ them all, no matter where they are found. 
And the w:» he protects them is good to behold. Mind 
You, he owns the island on which they breed, and he is 
the warde:, elected by Mr. Dutcher, of the Audubon 
hee’ to sce that they are not molested. Armed with 
Ms author .iy and being proprietor of their nesting 
coved. he has an immense advantage over the lawless 

er ot 


*ggs or pearly plumage. His big sign on 
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the most conspicuous part of the island warns off any 
intruder, in language that cannot be misunderstood. 
Woe to the gunner who disregards that warning, for 
the strong hand of the law is likely to lay hold of him. 


Enemies of Bird Life. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have carefully read Mr. Forbush’s articles on 
“Natural Enemies of Birds,” and think in every case his 
Statements are correct. From personal observation, I 
can verify all he states about the destructiveness of 
crows and squirrels. I have seen where crows have de- 
stroyed hundreds of eggs of the night heron, where in 
a colony of from fifty to seventy-five nests containing 
from two to five eggs apiece, not one was left, and in 
another near by of about one hundred nests, more than 
half had been robbed, and I saw the crows in the act of 
taking eggs from the others. The only good I ever 
knew a crow to do was once to rob another crow’s nest. 
I found one of the eggs, which had been carried quite a 
long ways, and the hole in the side showed plainly that 
it was the work of crows. 

I have seen squirrels robbing nests, and have known 
cne to take four young robins nearly large enough to 
fly from the nest, which was in a tall elm in a large city. 

All Mr. Forbush says of foxes is true. I know that 
they kill-a great many ruffed grouse as well as a great 
deal of poultry, but I think they kill very few small 
birds; in fact, I believe they do the birds more good 
than harm, for they kill a great many squirrels and 
chipmunks, and these would destroy a great many more 
birds than do the foxes. Besides this, no one seems to 
notice the good they do in killing so many cats. Our 
woods are infested by half-wild cats, which live largely 
on birds and among them kill a great many woodcock 
and ruffed grouse. Just let a fox find one of these cats, 
and his only chance of escape is by climbing a tree. 
Probably there are few things which a fox likes better 
for a meal than a house cat. They rarely eat the heads, 
and I have known the heads of three cats to be found at 
ene time under a barn where a fox had eaten them. A 
guide of unquestioned truthfulness tells of once seeing 
a fox chasing a house cat, and of another which he 
saw walking the top of a fence with the hindquarters of 
two cats in his mouth. 

I often wonder why hawks and owls are written of as 
the friends of the farmers, and the same persons speak 
of the damage done by foxes and weasels. If this were 
reversed it would be much nearer the truth, as my 
observation goes. I have seen hundreds of hawks, but 
I have never seen one either catch or eat a mouse, a 
mole or rat. I have carefully dissected scores of owls 
of eight different species, and many hawks of nine 
species, and have never seen any evidence of one of 
them having ever eaten mouse, mole or rat, except 
muskrat, while of the many sharp-shinned hawks I have 
killed I have rarely killed one which had not just de- 
stroyed some small bird, usually some species of 
warbler, and I have found the crop of a broad-winged 
hawk, which is said to be harmless, full of the bones of 
small birds, evidently taken from the nest. My opinion 
is that one fox will kill more mice and moles than all 
the hawks and owls in a township. 

As to weasels, I have heard of their killing fowl, but 
in traveling tlie woods for sixty years, and for some 
thirty winters having been in the woods nearly half the 
days from December to April, I have never seen any 
evidence of weasel troubling grouse or birds of any 
kind, though J have twice seen them have mice or moles 
which they had just killed. 

One weasel will kill out the mice from a camp or the 
rats and mice from farm buildings quicker than any ten 
cats can do it. When a weasel enters farm buildings 
he usually pays his whole attention to the mice and rats, 
and as he can follow rats into any place they can get 
into, he soon cleans out the premises, and very rarely 
molests any kind of fowl. Yet when he is known to do 
so much good the hand of every farmer is against him. 

All that Mr. Forbush tells of bluejays is true; but he 
has omitted to speak of his near relative, the Canada 
jay, which is a greater rascal than he is. I know no bird 
or animal to compare him to for cunning, rascality and 
greed. He can find nests which neither a crow nor a 
bluejay would ever think of finding, and he gets 
all there is, because if he cannot eat all the young ones 
at once he will carry them away and hide them for 
future need. 

Besides English sparrows, cuckoos, blackbirds, 
skunks, raccoons, minks, sable, fisher, mice and snakes, 
birds have another enemy which destroys a great many 
young birds and sometimes the eggs just hatching. I 
have seen nests of ground sparrows when all the young 
were being eaten by small red ants, and several times 
where all the young of both robins and cedarbirds had 
been killed by large black ants. The ants came in such 
numbers that probably the parents were unable to pro- 
tect the young. It seems a wonder that any birds are 
left when they have so many enemies among birds and 
animals, not to mention the small boy with air gun and 
sling shot, who is responsible for the death of great 
numbers. MANLy Harpy. 








A Freak Fox. 


A MouUNTED freak fox, owner by L. R. Nelson, of, Win- 
chester, N. H., killed in January of this year, resembles 
the cross, silver and woods gray fox, but is not like any 
of them; it has the large black spot on fore shoulder 
about six inches square, like the cross fox; and chest, 
belly, tail and under parts of sides are black with silver 
tipped ; the sides and hips are black under the prominent 
gray. The only red on it is down the spine from kidneys 
to tail. The tail is tipped with white, the ears are four 
inches long. The fox stands 17% inches high and 
weighed 12% pounds. It has been pronounced by the best 
judges of fur to be altogether different from the wood 
gray or the cross fox. The hair is longer and coarser 
than any of them. 


THE WORLD RENOWNED MANY-USE OIL. 


Is the only sure rust preventive on guns in any weather.—Adv. 
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Msccasia..and Minnows. 


Gatena, Mo.—Fish Lake Slough is a narrow neck 
connecting Fish Lake with the Ohio River one mile 
above Shawneetown, the oldest city in Illinois, since the 
site of Kaskaskia has been eaten away by the current. 
While sauntering along the shady banks one warm sum- 
mer afternoon Harry, Louis and myself observed that 
thousands of bass had congregated and were feeding in 
the overflow waters of this slough, which had "een 
backed up by the river. The fish were continually coming 
to the surface in their chase after minnows. A water 
moccasin was lying partly on a floating clapboard with 
his tail resting upon a small snag. He was feasting upon 
minnows that flounced out of the water when they were 
pursued by the bass, and alighted upon the clapboard. 
For half an hour we watched this exhibition with in- 
terest. Several times the bass came up underneath the 
board, turning it over and throwing the snake off. The 
moccasin seemed to be in no wise discouraged or 
“rattled,” but would deliberately readjust himself and pro- 
ceed as before. 

I recently read a statment that many rough fish have 
been frozen into the ice and ground near shore, but that 
the wary bass are never so caught unless the entire body 
of water freezes to the bottom. I have seen tons of fine 
bass frozen and killed near the edge of Fish Lake, in 
fourteen-inch ice, when a short distance further from 
shore the water was ten feet deep. 

The bass fishing in James and White rivers is excellent 
for about nine months in the year, as a rule. These are 
mountain streams, fed by many springs, and are beauti- 
fully clear and as swift in most places as a mill race, with 
now and then an eddy or a hole with 4 comparatively 
still water. The fish are both large and small-mouth, 
and fighters not to be compared with those hooked in 
lakes and suggish streams, and relatively as superior in 
their edible qualities. The climate is free from malaria 
and deliciously invigcrating. L. F 





Care of Captives. 


Tue Civil Service Board of New York city recently 
examined twelve men who desired places as animal keep- 
ers and attendants in the Zoo. Some of the questions 
er the answers that some of the applicants made were 
these : 

Question—On what are deer fed in captivity? 

Answer—They are fed during captivity on whatever 
you can get that agrecs with them at the time they are in 
captivity. 

Question—What is a bird? 

Answer—A bird is an animal with wings. 

Question—An animal? 

Answer—Well, a creature with wings and feathers. 

Question—On what is a boa constrictor fed? 

Answer—A boa corsirictor is fed on worms as often as 
twice a day. 

Another Answer—A boa constrictor is fed on potatoes, 
cabbage and food which will agree with him. He is fed 
as often as four times a day, or according to his health. 

Question—What is the common fatal disease among 
monkeys? 

Answer—The fatal disease among monkeys is fleas. 
ne eee three birds of prey in the United 

tates. 

Answer—The fox, the wild cat, and the bear. 





Animal Importers Petition. 


ImporTERS of animals and birds of this city, says the 
New York Times, have begun an agitation through Col- 
lector Stranahan and the Department of the Treasury 
to abolish the practice of collecting a fee of $5 for every 
bird or animal importation on account of expert exam- 
ination. 

In 1900 a law was passed to prevent the importation of 
undesirable birds and animals, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture received authority to devise rules for carrying 
out the law. 

The rvles provide that no birds or animals shall be 
imported except upcn a permit from the Department of 
Agriculture stating in detail what kind of animals or 
birds they are. After the customs officials have examined 
the importations on arrival they compare the lists on the 
permit with the importations, to see if the birds or beasts 
are actually as described. 

Because customs officials are not naturalists, experts are 
called in and allowed to charge a fee for examining the 
importations. This custom the importers wish to have 
abolished. 








Camp Surgery. 


New York, Sept. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In Forest AND StreAM for Sept. 23 I find an excellent 
article by Senex on camp surgery, but he runs straight 
into giving a bit of advice that would be dangerous. 
After describing well the usefulness of boric acid as a 
wound dressing, he advises its employment in a case of 
punctured wound made by a rusty nail, for the purpose 
of preventing lockjaw. The bacteria of lockjaw live in 
the soil and seem to be particularly fond of the region 
of iron that is becoming oxidized. Boric acid is a very 
weak antiseptic and cne that is of little service against 
this particular bacterium: The bacteria of lockjaw im- 
prisoned in a punctured wound and covered by boric 
acid, according to the directions, would be likely to be- 
come virulent at once. Nature destroys these bacteria by 
pouring out blood serum, which-is germicidal for a few 
hours only. The surgeon helps by opening up the wound 
freely and adding strong antiseptics which supplement 
the germicidal action of blood serum. A punctured wound 
made by a rusty nail is therefore not to be plugged with 
a weak antiseptic, and dammed with a firm compress. 

Ropert T. Morris. 


All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 


































































































































































































Then and Now. 


BY DR. WM. M. BYRAM. 


WHEN forest nuts were falling with the frost, 
And sere October’s brush had touched the wood 
With magic colors of her myriad hues, 

With dog and gun I strolled one autumn day, 
To where, in boyhood’s hours forever past— 
That “golden age” of all men’s memory— 

I knew so well the haunts of wildfowl once. 


For years I had been in an active world, 

The ceaseless grind of life, with little rest, 
And so had come once more where, as a boy, 
I watched the gorgeous mallard’s steady flight. 


All day I walked in thoughtful solitude. 

The change of years impressed at every glance. 
The stream was there, but only by the verge 
Rose trees, where once a great old forest stood. 
At length I came upon the one-time marsh, 
Where oft the thunder of a thousand wings 
Had echoed through the forest where it stood. 
I looked long on a field of stunted grain— 

In hopeless memory of other days. 


All day I noted little of game life— 

A few short lines of birds, high up in air, 

On rapid wing were beating toward the south; 
From off a hickory a red squirrel leaped 
Among the leaves and scampered to his den; 
Once, far in open field a hawk was perched, 
As if he now slept after midday meal, 

While from a wooded hill a quail’s low call 
Was faintly sounding to his scattered mates. 


As I returned at eve with heavy step, 

And scarcely fired a shot within the wood, 

I read the lesson well of men’s great greed 
For blood of all the life of wood and stream. 
Like our dark brothers of primeval days, 
The game is swiftly passing from the earth. 


A Woman in New Brunswick. 


We left Tilton, N. H., one bright September day to 
take our long-planned moose hunt in New Brunswick. 
We started from Boston at night, taking a sleeper for St. 
John, arriving next day at noon. We spent a very pleas- 
ant afternoon in driving about the city and seeing all the 
points of interest. We left St. John that night at 7 :30, 
arriving at Bathurst at 2:22 A. M., this being the end 
of our railway journey. We found our genial guide, Mr. 
W. H. Allen, of Penniac, N. B., waiting to welcome us 
to the land of the moose and to see that we were safely 
started on the first twelve miles of the trip to camp. We 
had a comfortable carriage and arrived at the end of the 
settlement just as it was coming daylight. Here we had 
breakfast and changed our clothes for hunting suits, put 
on long-legged leather boots, warranted waterproof, 
which meant the water got in and could not get out; took 
our places on the “tote” wagon and began the all day’s 
ride over twenty-four of the worst miles of road we ever 
had the bad luck to be jolted on. However, we reached 
Camp Caribou after dark and found the cook waiting for 
us with plenty of baked beans, and they did taste good. 
Soon the air mattresses were inflated and we were sleep- 
ing as only one can after eighteen hours of open air 
exercise. 

In the morning we were able to see what kind of a 
place we were in, as it had been too dark at night to see 
anything but trees. The camp faced the river and was 
situated on a high bank, so the outlook up the river was 
very fine. There were two small lakes above and two 
below us which were the headwaters of the Tetegouche 
River. The first day we went up the lakes in a canoe 
and I saw my first wild moose; he was a young bull, but 
we wanted larger game, so watched him for some time 
and then quietly paddled away leaving him still there 
feeding. The second day we saw a fine deer on the shore 
of the lake at a distance of 140 yards. I fired from the 
bottom of the canoe and much to the guide’s astonish- 
ment killéd him with one shot, so we were supplied with 
fresh meat and found it fine eating. 

After this we hunted several days before we saw any- 
thing but tracks. The next thing we saw was a calf 
moose feeding on the shore of the lake, but there seemed 
to be no old ones with him. A few days later we saw 
another calf and got very close to him. He was a pretty 
shaggy fellow, about the size of a Shetland pony. He did 
not see us and fed up very close, at last he got the scent 
and trotted quickly away. We made various trips to 
other ponds and bogs, and on coming back would usually 
find fresh moose tracks on our boat landing. 

On the eighth day we went to one of the upper lakes 
and the guide gave his persuasive call on the birch-bark 
horn and away off on the hill we heard a faint sound. 
We waited, listening intently, and at last heard the sound 
of antlers on the trees. “It is a bull moose,” whispered 
the guide, “don’t move.” Soon we could hear the great 
creature crashing over fallen trees and through the 
underbrush. When nearly down to the edge of the lake 
he stopped; that was a moment of suspense. Would he 
come out in sight or would he detect the fraud and steal 
away? Presently. however, he came on again and we 
could see his great head and antlers through the trees. 
How large he looked as he leisurely walked out into the 
lake looking for the cow he hoped to find there. Noise- 

lessly as a phantom the canoe slowly drew a little nearer 
and turned into position. Now we are to know whether 
the much dreaded buck fever will set the nerves jumping 
and the rifle sights dancing, or whether the bull is ours. 
Tt was my first moose, He was 150 yards-across the lake, 
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but the Mannlicher bullet went straight to the fore shoul- 
der, broke the bone, went back and was found in the 
hind quarter. It was a deadly shot, but we gave him a 
few more to finish him, and not let him suffer. He fell 
in the water on a sandy beach, so we dragged him partly 
out and dressed him. He was a fine fellow, beautifully 
colored, and had perfectly symmetrical antlers. We took 
his picture as he lay in the lake. While we were dressing 
him we heard another moose walking in the bushes, but 
he did not come out in sight. 

I had shot my first moose in the great forest of New 
Brunswick, and best of all had made a clean shot and 
had not had “buck fever.” Now it was Mr. Moses’ time; 
and although we worked hard, no answering grunt was 
heard to the guide’s plaintive notes until next to the last 
day in camp, then toward sunset we heard the much 
wished for sound, every minute coming nearer and 
nearer, until at last he was close at hand. We waited 
anxiously until he should come out into the lake. As 
soon as he could see him Mr. Moses gave him two shots 
in rapid succession. The huge animal, terrified, turned 
and ran into the woods. The guide thought best not to 
follow him, as they often run miles when badly wounded, 
so we went back to camp to wait until morning. We 
were out early the next morning, and on going to the 
place found tracks but no blood. We followed only a 
short distance, however, before we found him stretched 
out calm and peaceful, beautiful to look upon, his antlers 
perfect in size and color. He had been hit with a .30-30, 
which went nearly through him lengthwise, and had 
died within a short time after being shot. 

The peaceful days and quiet nights had passed quickly, 
our hunt was over. We had our two moose and a deer 
and an immeasurable amount of good health stored up 
for the future. Never before had we lived on the “fat of 
the land” as on this trip—fresh vegetables, trout from the 
river, wild cranberries, blueberries and raspberries, all 
sorts of good things in cans, plenty of bacon and ham, 
besides all the fine moose and deer steak we could eat. 
Our guide was a thorough woodsman and one of the few 
men who think of everything and think nothing too hard 
for the pleasure and comfort of his party. The evenings 
in camp were passed in hearing story after story of the 
hunter’s life and his many exciting adventures. It was 
with real regret we said good-by as the train came rush- 
ing in that was to take us back again to the busy every- 
day world. Masev P. Moses. 





West Virginia Past and Present. 


Hu. Maxwe tt has been making an exploration of the 
wilderness regions of West Virginia, once famous for 
their supply of game and fish. Of the discouraging con- 
ditions now existing he writes in the Morgantown 
Chronicle : 

The professional hunter’s occupation passed away in 
West Virginia long ago, and the amateur sportsman’s is 
following in the same path. Our development is destroy- 
ing the retreats where game and fish found their last 
refuge; and the unsportsmanlike conduct of many of the 
amateurs who go out to hunt and fish is contributing 
much to destroy what little still remains. 

The practical extinction of the wild creatures of woods 
and streams was impressed upon my attention during my 
two weeks’ trip among the mountains of this State. Dur- 
ing a journey of 342 miles, a large part of it on foot 
through the wildernesses and over the mountains, in the 
wildest part of West Virginia, I saw not one trace of deer 
or bear, not one pheasant, no wild turkeys, except a brood 
which had been domesticated; no quail, only one gray 
squirrel, two snipes, not one rabbit, or duck, or wild 
pigeon. It may thus be inferred that game is no longer 
plentiful> 

Fish were no less scarce. A small number of very small 
trout was all. They were so small that no fisherman with 
self-respect would spend much time looking for them. 

On Glady Fork of Cheat River, which was once the 
realization of all the hopes and aspirations of the trout 
fisherman, not one remains, so far as I could see or hear. 
I met again at Glady a small crowd that I had seen in 
Grafton on my way to the mountains. They had reached 
Glady one day ahead of me, having gone over from Elkins 
on the Coal and Iron railroad. When I met them they 
were on the back track toward home. They explained 
briefly and with extreme disgust that they had been lured 
upon a fool’s journey, and that the last trout had died of 
suffocation in the stream which was once clear and pure, 
but now choked and foul with the refuse from the forest, 
which is disappearing beneath the lumberman’s ax. 

I made no effort to catch fish there. One glance at the 
surroundings convinced me that it was useless. As well 
might one try to catch trout in the vats of a tanyard. But 
instead of taking my back track at the first rebuff, I shoul- 
dered my pack and struck deeper into the mountains in 
seagch of streams still unpolluted by the bark, leaves and 
sawdust of the lumberman and his sawmills. 

Six or seven miles beyond,-and on the other side of a 
mountain 3,700 feet high, I came to Laurel Fork, another 
tributary of Cheat River. The lumberman has not touched 
this stream, except near its mouth. It flows through a 
wilderness as wild as it was when Columbus discovered 
America. Here, if anywhere,-trout ought to be found. 
I knew that they once existed, for I fished in that stream 
on the day that I was twenty-one years old. Of course, 
that was a long time ago, but it is not quite ancient his- 
tory, and my memory is sufficiently clear to remember it 
distinctly. On that September day the stream was alive 


with trout. Little branches, with scarcely enough water 
to conceal a fish, were filled, and one hour’s work was 
’. Sufficient to satisfy any fisherman possessing the true in- 
"stincts. of the amateur who. always knows when he has.- 









caught enough, and is willing to leave some for the next 
man. 

A great change has taken place. Laurel Fork has been 
fished to death. I found evidences of this in the deserteg 
camps with the ground littered with empty meat tins 
showing that the fishermen had been there by the week. 
After trying my luck a part of two days, with n thing to 
show for it except two or three weak nibbles, I cop. 
cluded that I had no further business on Laure! Fork, and 
I pulled out for new fields. ; 

A few days afterward I was telling a citizen of my dis. 
couraging experience on Laurel Fork, when he proceeded 


I 


to tell me how different it used to be on that stream, He 


said that he and two others had killed a deer aid caught 
goo trout on Laurel Fork in one afternoon. ‘hat ig q 
sample of what has taken place. It explains what has 
become of the trout which once swarmed in thst stream 
They have been wantonly destroyed by human hogs, 
whose dull instincts permit them to catch 900 trout in One 

“afternoon. No wonder the trout have disappeared, “What 
any man would want with 300 trout (each of the three 
men’s share) is past finding out. 

This is not the first case that has come under my 
observation in West Virginia of the inexcusable and 
wanton destruction of trout. A few years ago I went 
fishing on Burgoo and Leatherwood creeks, in Webster 
county, and not meeting with the success I expected, some 
of the mountaineers proceeded to regale me wit!: accounts 
of how they used to catch trout on those streams, They 
said they had often caught more than they could carry 
home and “threw them away.” I suggested that all over 
and above what they wanted for themselves should have 
been left alive. 

“Oh,” was the reply, “if we did not catch them some- 


body else would, and we might as well have the fun as 
anybody.” 

Senseless and useless destruction of the wild creatures 
of streams, or forest, or air, never appealed to me asa 
civilized kind 9f fun. But I am convinced that it is only 
so-called civilized people who indulge in that species of 
destruction. I have spent a good deal of time with Indian 
hunters and fishermen in the West, and they can set 
examples that will put to shame many a white sportsman 
with destructive impulses. The Indian hunter kills only 
what game or fish he can use. He never ceases to express 
contempt for the white man’s wantonness in killing game 
that he cannot use, or catching fish after he has enough. 
I once obtained useful lessons on this subject while among 
the Indians in the mountains of British Columbia. The 
head streams of the Frazer River were so filled with fish 
that a man could catch a wagonload in a day. Yet the 
Indians wasted none, and were quick to rebuke any ten- 
dency on my part to do so. It is the same way with 
hunting. The Indians often remonstrate with white hun- 
ters for killing more game than they need. When these 
remonstrances have proved in vain, as they usually do, I 
have known the Indians to go stealthily ahead of the white 
hunters, and endeavor to drive the game away. 

But this is digression, although if the white man can 
learn lessons from savages, I see no reason why he should 
not do so. ; 

Meeting with no success on Laurel Fork, I crossed the 
Alleghany Mountains to Big Run, in Pendleton county, 
fifteen miles further. That was a famous trout stream 
ence. It is lifeless now. One glance at its banks was 
enough for me, and I did not unwind my fish lines. 

That region was once the finest range for deer in the 
State. Old hunters tell me that it used to be the com- 
mon thing to see several deer every time a person passed 
along the paths through the woods, and it was difficult to 
follow the tracks of a single deer because tracks of others 
were too numerous. That was when timber covered the 
country. The deer has gone the way of all the earth 
The forests have also gone. Over tracts of hundreds of 
acres hardly so much as a stump remains. Fire destroyed 
everything. The hunter has no business there, and the 
sooner he gets out of sight of the desolate hills with their 
unbroken expanses of fern, and nothing else, the better 
he will feel. 

Southwest of this district lies what is still called “the 
hunting ground.” The people yet call it by that name; 
but it is a’misnomer now. While passing through the 
miles of fern, growing on the hard soil of the hills, I saw 


nothing more pretentious than a ground squirrel. The 
country is still unsettled. That is, a house is seen only 
once in several miles. I believe I walked eight or nine 
miles without passing a house. If the torch had not been 
applied to the forest, I doubt not that it wou!d still bea 
good place to hunt deer. 

Along the North Fork River I heard of fish. but I saw 
none. I did not try to catch any, because I was discour- 
aged. I saw a company of ten from Pittsburg who had 


gone to the North Fork to fish. They had been success 


ful to the extent of catching one small ee] when I saw 
them, which was the second day of their endeavor. They 
were hopeful, however, and were confident that their luck 
would change with the clearing of the weather. They had 
been fishing in the rain. 

High water prevented me from trying in Scneca Creek. 
The last time I had been there, which was a good while 
ago, trout ten or twelve inches long could be caught ™ 


abundance, and sometimes they were caught as large 4 
eighteen inches. On the eccasion of my present trip ! 
was told that no trout of any kind can be caught ™ 
Seneca until the headwaters are reached; and of late the 
lumbermen have invaded the headwaters, and that meafs 
that Seneca Creek will soon not have a fish in it. 
Leaving the waters of the upper Potomac | crossed tw° 
ranges of mountains, the Alleghanies and Canzan Mout 
tain, a distance of about twenty miles, and reached the 
headwaters. of Black Fork of Cheat River, in the famous 
valley of Canaan, which was at one time the paradise at 
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the hunter and the fisherman. When I first became ac- 
quainted with that region, in 1876, it was an unbroken 
wilderness covering an area of 100 square miles, with only 
two or three houses in the whole region. It was a 
famous hunting ground. The northern end of it was 
called Canada, the southern end Canaan. It has a rather 
firm place in my memory from the fact that the first 
camping out I ever did was in the northern end of this 
region, when I was fifteen years old. The expedition was 
of several days’ duration. It is something which I deem 
worth mentioning that a boy who was with me on that 
occasion, in 1876, afterward became the discoverer of 
Chilcoot Pass, in Alaska, the highway to the Klondyke, 
through which the railroad was afterward built. 

The Canaan valley was for two or three generations 
the most famous hunting ground in West Virginia. The 
last elk killed in the State was shot there in'1856. When 
I first knew the region, deer, bears and panthers were 
plentiful, although I never bothered them and they never 
hothered me. 

When I visited the valley a few weeks ago the country 
was ‘transformed. Instead of being a wilderness, it is a 
series of fine meadows, thickly dotted with farmhouses. 
A splendid highway runs down the valley. I entered the 
southern end and followed the road to Black Fork, four 
or five miles distant. The stream is crossed by a steel 
bridge. The last time I was there I crawled across on a 
cherry log. The banks of the stream were then dense 
masses Of brush. In some places they are that way yet, 
but the stream is different. The lumberman has done his 
work, with the usual result. At the point where the 
bridge crosses, the bed of the creek was filled with several 
hundred sawlogs, ready to float to Davis on the next 
food. The current was never strong, and it is now so 
sluggish that movement is scarcely visible. 

This was once the finest trout fishing, but is not so now. 
found a camp of fishers on the bank of the stream, con- 
sting of about a dozen persons, men and women. They 
iad a. wagon and horses. They seemed to be satisfied 
vith their success, although they had caught only one fish, 
a trout as long as a lead pencil. They had it on exhibi- 
tion, and pointed to it with unconcealed pride, and with 
vilarious laughter. I suppose the campers were summer 
isitors from some city, as they seemed unused to coun- 
try ways. The young ladies were making awkward but 
commendable efforts to ride the horses bareback up and 
lown the road. I am quite sure they would not know 
ow to use sidesaddles. 

I was impressed with the view these campers took of 
fishing. They found more satisfaction with that one 
trout, than the three porcine bipeds previously mentioned 
found with the 900 which they caught and wasted. The 
hunter or fisherman who has the true instincts finds his 
pleasure in the wild, free life of the forest, in the pure 
air, in the romance of the woods or the beauty of river 
and brook, and not in the mere number of his catches. 

I passed on down the Canaan valley, and saw nothing 
hut burned woods, outside the fields that had been cleared. 
The streams were choked with trash in which fish could 
not live. Passing out of Canaan valley, and some six or 
eight miles after crossing Backbone Mountain, I found a 
stream in which I had caught many a trout in years gone 
by. I tried it again with very poor success. Only a few 
small trout could be found. It was another case of a 
stream that had been fished to death. I was told that un- 
principled persons had killed practically all the fish in the 
stream with dynamite. A man who is mean enough to 
dynamite trout is fit for treason. Yet I am told that it 
has frequently been done. 

I had now reached the waters of Horseshoe Run, in 
Tucker county. I followed that stream to its mouth and 
came to Cheat River, some twenty-five miles south of 
Rowlesburg. I made a boat and started down the river. 
That stream was once as good bass fishing as could be 
found in the State, and there were plenty of catfish and 
wall-eyed pike. I was told that fish are still plentiful, but 
the water is so foul that the fish are tainted and are unfit 
for use. The tanneries at Davis and Parsons, and the 
paper mills, discharge into the river, and the water is 
hasely contaminated. The fish survive, but they are unfit 
for any respectable fisherman’s line. Further down the 
stream they are said not to be so bad. I floated down the 
river eleven miles, but I made no effort to catch anything. 
fhe black and reeking water turned my thoughts from 
the subject of catching fish. 

Taken all in all, my expedition through the most se- 
cluded and rugged part of the State convinced me that 
fish and wild game are practically things of the past, and 
{ had doubts whether game laws and game wardens 
would ever again be needed in this part of the State. But 
while talking of the matter with L. E. Friend, the Mor- 
gantown photographer, he gave reason’ for taking a 
brighter view of the situation. He had just returned 
from his old home in Garret county, Md., and told me 
that since the lumbermen have .ceased operations there 
the streams have cleared their channels of offal from the 
sawmills, and fish are once more plentiful. It was neces- 

sary to stock some of the creeks where the fish had be- 
come extinct. When the lumberman finishes his labors 
in West Virginia. perhaps our creeks can be made ten- 
able again’ But that is in the far future, because our 
iorests will last a long time. 
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Protector Pond. 


_ Tuts letter from Mr. Nelson O. Tiffany, president of 
the Erie County Society for the Study and Protection of 
song Birds, Fish and Game, reflects, we take it, the feel- 
ng of sportsmen and protective associations through the 
State as to the service Major Pond has rendered as chief 
came and fish protector: 


_ BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 24, 1905.—Major J. Warren 
Pond, Chief Game Protector, Albany, N. Y.: My Dear 
‘lajor—I was delighted to receive yours of the 22d, and 
to realize that you are still with the Departmcnt. I saw 
a Statement that you had resigned, and I regretted ex- 
‘eedingly that the Department’ was to lose your ability 
ind experience. 

_ “You have filled the position, I am sure, to the satis- 
action of all who are seeking to enforce the protection 
aws. I trust that the newspaper report that you have 
‘esigned jis not correct, and am, sincerely yours, 


‘Ngetson O. TirFany.” 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
A New Brunswick Moose. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some of your readers may be interested in what has 
come under the observation of one who has just returned 
from a hunting expedition in the woods of New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 

For this trip the point of. leaving. the railway was 
Doaktown, a station on the Canadian Eastern, and the 
hunting region in the vicinity of Meswall Pond, some 
fifteen miles to the southwest. This pond, including its 
marshy shores, may be a mile in length and a half-mile 
wide. It is so shallow that moose can walk about in al- 
most the whole area, and has a flat surrounding country. 
Some five or six miles to the south is the Cains River, 
with an almost trailless forest intervening, while in all 
directions it is surrounded by thickly wooded country for 
considerable distance. Camp was made near one end of 
the lake under the direction of Thomas Weaver, guide, 
and Miles Maroney, cook. We got things into shape dur- 
ing the afternoon of the 14th—the day before the opening 
of the season. Following this moose were seen in the 
early morning and late afternoon of almost every day 
feeding in the waters and about the shore, usually, how- 
ever, at points most distant from our camp, but with the 
aid of a good field glass could be, in most instances, quite 
clearly observed. In nearly all cases those seen would 
prove to be cows or calves. For the first four days but 
two bulls were seen. One was approached to within 
some 200 yards, but as the head carried small horns (the 
animal being smaller than the average cow) he was 
allowed to go his way in safety. 

No moose were encountered in still-hunting in the 
woods. Upon the fifth morning, before the light was 
good, I saw a bull with what appeared to be a fair head. 
He was approached to within what afterward turned out 
to be 225 yards, and I concluded to take my chances, I 
firing as he presented a side view. The only effect of 
this shot was a startled jump that turned him head to- 
ward me; my second shot following quickly he reared 
on his hind legs, turning and making off with full side 
view exposed; with my third shot he stopped short, his 
rear legs giving way, head going up and then pitching 
over on his side. So far as I or my guide could see not 
a motion was made, even with his feet, and when we 
reached the point he was found “stone dead.” The head 
proved to be rather disappointing, the spread being only 
a trifle over forty inches; measured around the curve of 
the horns, however, the distance was over sixty inches. 
The shape of horn was not wholly characteristic of the 
moose. The gun used was a .35 caliber Winchester. My 
guide being in a good position to observe, insisted that 
the moose had been struck only by the last shot, and in 
the position which he lay, the result of this was the only 
one that appeared, it being one squarely through the body 
from side to side, well back of the shoulders. When re- 
moving the hide a bullet from which the jacket had been 
stripped, was found back of the. hip, lodged against the 
skin. As the skinning proceeded it was found that this 
bullet had entered the side of the neck a foot or more in 
front of the shoulder on the side opposite from where 
found, it having traversed diagonally almost the longest 
possible course through the length of the body. Anyone 
who has observed the tremendous tearing effect of these 
heavy, high velocity mushrooming bullets, will under- 
stand about what sort of state of affairs was found when 
the carcass was opened; it seemed as though the interior 
had been all torn in shreds. Death must have speedily 
followed, although the animal would probably have gone 
considerable distance. The cross bullet passed through 
the heart, (an unusually large organ in the moose) and 
in this instance at least, death followed immediately. 
Wounds to other internal organs than the heart, in ani- 
mals of a strenuous nature, do not appear to produce 
such a shocking effect in the bone or muscular system. 
Two years ago, in the Maine woods, while alone, I shot a 
deer as he was going from me; without the least sign 
of a stagger, and with one bound he went into the brush 
and out of sight. Searching, I found a blood trail which 
I marked, and then went back to camp. Returning an hour 
or so later with my guide, we trailed for about 100 yards, 
where we found the deer dead. Apparently he had 
traveled until he had dropped in this position. It was 

found that the ball (from this same .35 caliber rifle) had 
entered the flank and passed out in front of the shoulder 
on the opposite side, the trail of the bullet being almost 

exactly as in the case of the moose, and the effect even 
worse because in the body of a smaller animal. 

With the moose taken, my attention to this species of 
game was filled, and we made our search for caribou. 

Still, moose were seen about the pond without searching 

effort on our part, and I had further opportunities of ob- 

serving their action. In this pond, if there had been a 

growth of lilies, they had entirely disappeared, but much 

of the bottom was covered with a growth of short grass- 
like vegetation, and this appeared to afford the attraction 
for moose. I had previously supposed that when feeding 
in water they seized hold of what was attractive to them, 
and after withdrawing their heads-from the water, pro- 
ceeded with masticating what they had gathered. From 
my observation at this pond I am satisfied that with their 
heads down in the water they graze-and masticate in the 
same manner that cattle do, for example, when at pasture, 
withdrawing their heads only to take new breath. They 
would keep their heads down, often entirely submerged, 
from forty-five seconds to one minute, and after a brief 
interval out, return to their under-water feeding. When 
alert, and with the air still, it is surprising how far they 
can detect a slight sound of the human voice, and with 
what speed so large and heavy an animal can trot away 
over the marshy ground that is -so, yielding that it is 
almost impossible for a human being to pass over at all. 

Upon one morning I saw fourteen moose, all in sight at 

one time, from one position of observation. I do not, 

however. think there was a single bull among thea. On 
the evening of a later day of my stay, I saw in the pond 

a moose with the sort of a head I had hoped to get. 

From his position and the direction of the wind it would 

have been an easy matter to have approached to within 

about 200 yards. Aided by a field glass we watched for 

a half an hour, during which period he remained feeding 

at almost the same spot. As he would put his head down 

in the water my guide remarked-there appeared to be 
room enough between his horns to paddle a‘canoe. This 
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was.one of the cases where I regretted my having been 
so “quick on the trigger.” In traversing the region for 
miles about this pond, moose signs were plentifully seen 
everywhere, and almost equally so those of deer. By the 
calendar the season was at hand when bulls should have 
come to call, but we were not able to get any response 
save on the first night which was before the opening of 
the season, and was the only cold, frosty night during 
our stay in the woods. Mr. Weaver attributed this .in- 
ability to get response to the out-of-season warm weather, 
accompanied as it was by so much wind and rain. There 
was only one cow call heard, and that on our last night 
in camp. 

No success attended my hunting for caribou, though 
fairly fresh signs were seen. The caribou grounds were 
situated so that it required a walk of five or six miles to 
reach them. This ten or twelve miles’ walk through forest 
trails of itself constitutes not a small part of a day’s 
work, leaving only the middle and unfaverable portion 
of the day for hunting. We should have moved our 
camp into the caribou region after disposing of the 
moose. 

Digressing from my subject to that of gun caliber, and 
adding my quota ‘to the mass of conflicting opinions 
given, would say that long ago.I carried the .38-56. With 
the advent of the high power, small caliber sporting, I 
carried a .30-30 Winchester carbine. For the past four 
seasons I have had the .35, and for large game pin my 
faith to this arm, though I usually take my .30 caliber 
with me into camp where I can. I believe that the .35 
caliber has superior stopping powers to any other rifle, 
other than possibly the .405. Its 24-inch barrel with the 
weight well concentrated aboit the breech, makes it an 
arm that can be carried easily in thick woods and quickly 
gotten into position. With mine 1 have never, so far as 
I know, given a deer a wound and have him escape; save 
in the instance here noted, everyone has been stopped 
short with one shot. Where one wants the .3o caliber I 
am strongly inclined to the carbine. So far as my obser- 
vation goes, the penetration and accuracy of this does not 
differ materially from that of the full length rifle, while 
its light weight and shortness makes it much handier. I 
have all my rifles fitted with Lyman sights. To me these 
appear superior for every kind of shooting, and particu- 
larly so for quick work at a moving object. 

In coming out of the woods I was favored with a sight 
that is not often the privilege of the sportsman hunter. 
A wagon having come in the. evening before, we broke 
camp with the first light of day, in a drizzling rain. With 
the loading of the equipage my guide and self started on 
foot ahead. We had gone some three miles, and I had 
just a few minutes before shot the head from a partridge 
that appeared in the road. The woods being rather free 
from underbrush, I had walked rather faster and was 
something like too yards in advance of my guide, when 
my eyes fell on a large bull moose not more than seventy- 
five yards away, and a little to one side of the trail, he 
standing looking at me. I, of course, stopped short, 
when ‘this fellow commenced advancing directly toward 
me. He would advance a few steps, stop, shake his head 
and utter those fierce grunts. The guide (Weaver) com- 
ing up in no way deterred this advance, which was con- 
tinued until he was not more than twenty-five or thirty 
yards distant. Mr. Weaver, by shouting and throwing 
sticks, stopped his advancing farther, and he turned and 
went off into the woods, showing, however, no particular 
hurry in doing so. I wanted the opportunity of shooting 
and was in hopes that he would “charge,” giving me jus- 
tification. He was rather a large fellow with a spread 
of horns apparently of nearly sixty inches. One can 
readily understand that he presented a forinidable appear- 
ance in his advancing maneuvers. Mr. Weaver tells me 
that in his thirty years’ experience as ‘woodsman and 
guide, he never but once before saw a moose act in this 
manner, although he had frequently heard of their doing 
so. Had I been free to take a moose I would have shot 
him on first seeing him, and thus been deprived of the 
sight that followed, which in itself was worth a trip into 
the woods. 


While I did not succeed in getting a caribou I feel that 
the hunt was a success, and that my guide did all that 
could be done. I also wish to acknowledge obligations 
for courtesies to Mr. George E. Weathen, the Superior 
School teacher of Doaktown, who is, besides, an ardent 
sportsman. Also to Mr. Daniel Doak, who has leased 
privileges about the pond. All parties I met in New 
Brunswick expressed kindly interest and appeared to wel- 
come visiting sportsmen. They all, residents and guides, 
so far as I had conversation with them, express disap- 
proval of the act increasing the license fee from $30 to 


$50. E. GRAVES. 
New Jersey, Sept. 30, 





Tennessee Game. 


SPORTSMEN generally will be much pleased to learn that 
owing to the effectiveness of the game law of 1903 
Tennessee has more quail than for many years. The sea- 
son opens Nov.;1, and as the: prospects for fine quail 
shooting are splendid, many sportsmen from other States 
will probably avail themselves of the opportunities for 
sport, particularly as the Tennessee game laws are ex- 
ceedingly liberal ‘to non-residents, the license fee being 
only $10 for the. whole State, and the shooter is not 
limited as to the amount or kind of game he takes home 
with him. Reelfoot Lake, in Obion and Lake counties, 
is perhaps the finest ducking preserve in this country. It 
is not owned or controlled by any club, and visiting 
sportsmen can be supplied with boats, decoys and guides 
at very moderate rates. 

The lake can be easily reached by vehicle, either from 
Obion or Union City, Tenn., from both places“hacks run 
regularly. Parties coming by way of Memphis should 
stop off at Obion; all others at Union City. W. E. Pratt 
keeps the hotel at Samberg, on the lake, and P. C. Ward 
at Walnut Log. Both supply guides and boats. The 
State warden at Nashville, Tenn., issues all licenses, and 


his department will furnish any particular information 
desired. 





THE MANY-USE OIL 


Co out smokeless powder; keeps bore bright and ready for use, 
—Adv. 
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Lider Tells and Short Ques. 


2 ee: i oe late Pesapia Feane, is pes re; waned from 

the “ rting Sketches” as a graphic picture of one se of sport 

in Great Britain. It is characterized throughout b the heartiness, 

sprightliness and sentiment which marked Mr. Francis’ outdoor 
es. 


Wo does not recollect his first pheasant? I don’t 
mean the first he bags, but the first he shoots at, be- 
cause niné times in ten he contrives to score a miss, 
or he bags half of a tail feather, or something of that 
sort. To an unaccustomed gunner, or one who has pre- 
viously only seen small game, the rise of an old cock 
pheasant is something prodigious. He shines so, he 
makes such a row, and vanishes from your gaze so 
speedily as you look after him, that it produces very 
much the effect which it did upon old Briggs when he 
flushed one for the first time, namely, a sort of sen- 
sation as if an ornithological Catherine-wheel had com- 
busted almost under his nose. The ordinary observer, 
who sees pheasants get up and fly away, wonders how 
you sothd gavel miss such a great big lumbering 
bird as that; but put the ordinary observer in a corner 
where the trees are pretty close, or in a narrow ride 
with a five or six years’ growth on it, and with a lot of 
strong, wild, rocketting pheasants processing to and 
fro overhead and around, and he will wonder no longer, 
unless he changes round, and begins to wonder how 
you can hit-him. There is one great thing to remem- 
ber in pheasant shooting, and that is to hold far enough 
forward; and that is the difficulty. A pheasant well on 
the wing goes a tremendous. pace, and unless you pitch 
the gun a foot or two or more, according to distance 
and pace, in front, you will be exactly that distance be- 
hind the bird when the shot reaches his distance. Of 
course, the further the bird is off, and the faster he is 
going, the further in front must you pitch your gun to 
get on-him; and it is the instinctive calculation of eye 
and hand in this particular that makes the good pheas- 
ant shot. It is astonishing, sometimes, how dead a 
bird will come over when you have pointed as you 
thought perhaps almost too far in front.. You may 
kill any number of birds hand running flying away from 
you, unless they are rising at the same time, as they 
mostly are, when you must shoot high; but aiming 
across or over it is another pair of boots. 

I shot one the other day. I am ashamed to say that 
he was something like sixty yards off; but it was 
rather an experiment. He was harking back and 
coming down the middle of the wood well above the 
hazels forty miles an hour, and apparently had dodged 
all the guns. I was standing on an open, high bit, and 
could see well over the bushes. My gun shoots very 
close and hard, and I determined to try for him; and I 
pitched the gun about four feet or so in front of him. 
I thought at the time it was too far, but he came over 
as dead as a stone, and left quite a cloud of feathers in 
the air, 

“Who shot that pheasant?” cried a voice just under 
the feathers. It was my host on whose head I had 
dropped the bird. 

“T did,” I called out. 

“Deuce of a long shot, wasn’t it?” 

“Rather. Is he dead?” I asked. 

“Dead as a stone. That gun of yours must be a 
tearer. Hare to the right!” Bang! bang! and over 
went a brace of somethings, for my friend is a tearer, 
too, and when he pitches lead does it to some purpose 
usually. 

Cover shooting under any circumstancess, is more 
or less dangerous, and no matter how careful your 
shots may be, shots will glance; and you never know 
exactly where everybody is, and when it comes to 
ground game—unless it is going back—it is always 
more or less dangerous shooting, more_ particularly if 
you happen in your company to have a careless or over- 
eager shot. Some men are simply frightful in this way, 
and will be cutting the twigs about your ears, and the 
sensation of hearing the “whish” of shot and the 
shower of twigs just over your head is anything but 
good for one’s nerves, and the wonder’ is that so few 
serious accidents yearly happen. 

There is an old story—of how a shot of this sort 
was served out. He had very nearly peppered his next 
neighbor several times, and had been warned pretty 
forcibly. Indeed, on the last occasion, the victim had 
used strong language, and avowed that if his friend did 
it again he would “warm him” in return. Once again 
the shot came hurtling around his head. 

“Who shot then?” he called out. 

“7 did,” said his friend. 

“Where are you?” 

“Here!” 

“Where? I can’t see you. Hold up your hand,” 

Up went the hand. “Bang!” 

“Oh! you’ve shot me in the hand.” 

“Told you I would,” growled the injured man. “D’ye 
think I’m going to let you shoot at me all day without 
having a turn at you? Not exactly.” 

I don’t know whether the story is true, but it is 
ben trovato, if it isn’t, and I always tell it when I find 
a fellow shooting all over the shop, as if there was no 
one else within a mile or two. Unless I know that the 
way is quite clear I never shoot at ground game. I 
don’t like shaves, and I don’t like standing back a yard 
or two in the bushes for a man to pot a rabbit in the 
ride in my direction. It may be clever, but it is 
deuced unsatisfactory. Let the beast go; you'll 
have him another day. 

I never shot but one man in my life, and he was a 
bricklayer, and earned it. We had some pigeons in a 
private field out at Clapham when I was a.youngster. 
There was a high wall around a good part of it. There 
happened to be some houses building in the neighbor- 
hood, and two bricklayers climbed up and looked over 
our wall, leaning on it to see the sport. They were 
warned again and again that they were in a very 
dangerous place, and informed that they were trespas- 
sing; but they chose to stop. A bird got up and skewed 
round -to the left. My friend missed it, and.I wiped 
his eye and the bricklayer’s arm at the same time. I 
did not see him at the moment, and thought they had 
gone. It happened that there was a road some distance 
off on the other side of the wall, and it was just with- 
in the hundred yards. The result was a summons to 





Union street, and old Hall, the magistrate, adjudicated. 
He heard the case. 

“Let me see the bullet,’ he said, and three: No. 6 
shots, which had been picked out of the man’s arm, 
were handed in. 

“Well! well! well!” he said, “that wouldn’t hurt 
much,” 

I thought to myself, “Old gentleman, if you’d give 
me a running shot at fifty yards I think I could con- 
vince you to the contrary!” 

We had to arrange with that son of labor at the rate 
of half a sovereign per shot, and then his mate, who 
hac’; «21: shot, wanted compensation too—which, of 
course, we declined; and accordingly he went back to 
the worthy magistrate and asked for a summons. 

“But,” said the magistrate, “you weren’t shot!” 

“No; but I might have been! Sure, didn’t I run the 
same risk, and haven’t I lost the day’s work coming 
here?” 

“Go away, man, and don’t waste my time talking 
and the irate Hibernian was handed down, to his in- 
tense disgust. He couldn’t understand it at all; and 
then that miserable old Morning Herald, I remember— 
which very properly died for its sins years agone—had 
a wretched quasi-funny article about three Cockney 
sportsmen who, etc., etc. The Cockney sportsmen was 
a great and all-pervading institution in those days. 
Thanks be, he’s quite dead—and very much buried, too. 

I don’t care much about a regular slaughtering day 
with a spare gun and a loader. If I can shoot fifty or 
sixty cartridges it is good enough for me, and if I can 
account for two-thirds of them I am satisfied that I 
have done better than usual; and if a cock or two in- 
tervenes it spices the day. But an incessant fusillade 
with lots of hot corners, and a pile of dead to collect 
every now and then is rather too much of it. Enough 
is as good as a feast; and one gets stagnated with a 
surfeit. I am afraid in this respect, however, that I 
shall find few persons to be of my opinion. The mania 
for killing, when once it is set a going, grows by what 
it feeds on; and though there is a line beyond which 
sport declines into mere butchery, where that line pre- 
cisely is to be drawn depends upon a great variety of 
views; indeed, as regards pheasant shooters, I fear it 
would be “As many men as many minds.” 

“Telegram, sir,” said my servant, as I stood rod in 
hand on the bank of the Thames, trying, for lack of 
better amusement, to beguile the wily dace in the latter 
end of cheery October. Summer had been late, and 
though a few frosts early in October had gilded the 
leaves, and scattered some, a week or two’s fine weather 
had made things pleasant and brisk again. 
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“Now,” said Raymond, as we drove up to a very 
snug cottage, with every convenience adjacent, “if that 
blackguard Fipps is only out of the way—and he ought 
to be, as it’s Snigswig market day—we shall have a 
perfect day.” 

“Who’s Fipps?” I asked. 

“The poachingest cuss in this country; he’s a farmer 
who rents about three hundred acres, that run in and 
out with our coverts in a way that is simply infernal. 
He won't let us the shooting, having a sort of spite 
against my landlord, and I do believe he shoots nearly 
as much in his three hundred as we do in our three 
thousand. There’s no having him anyhow. He won’t 
be friendly; he won’t do anything but shoot—and, 
d——n him! he can shoot some—and he has a familiar 
demon in the shape of a rat-tailed, mute-hunting, 
ragged-haired spaniel, half Clumber, half Norfolk, 
with a touch of Sctoch terrier and a wipe of retriever 
in him, that’s a worse poacher than himself. That dog 
sir, that dog is a sort of Snarley-yow or dog-fiend, he 
is diabolic; no game has a chance with him. The pair 
of ’em are enough to give a fellow the horrors. Why, 
I’m something’d but he made me pay him £10 com- 
pensation last year for damage to his buckwheat, be- 
cause I was weak enough to put a hatch of squeaker 
pheasants down in Chizzel Copse near his beastly ‘nine 
acres,’ every blessed head of which he shot in that 
very buckwheat, planted there for that purpose;” and 
Raymond looked at me with the air of a desperately 
injured individual, and I confess that he had reason. 

“But why did you pay?” I asked; “it was a gross 
swindle.” 

“Why? Because I didn’t want the expense and worry 
of a law-suit, with the certainty of having a jury of his 
friends at Snigswig against me as a consequence. In 
this free and enlightened country, sir, any blackguard 
may bring an action against you, with the certainty 
of finding thirteen other blackguards to back him, 
particularly in a game case. The man who breeds 
pheasants and spends no end of money in the country, 
which the country would very soon miss if he didn’t, 
deserves no mercy. He’s a bloated game preserver— 
sit on him, scrunch him, pickle him! However, let’s 
hope that Sunigswig market will be busy to-day, and 
the tobacco and gin-and-water extra attractive after- 
ward.” 

At this moment up came Johnson, the head keeper, 
with his terrier at his heels. “Well, Johnson, what are 
we to do to-day?” 

“Well, sir, there’s a decent sprinklin’ of burds, and 
the tame ones is werry fine and forrard. Hares there’s 
«a goodish few, and rabbits midlin’. The leaf’s ’ardly 
enough off for Chickweed Oaks and the thick part o’ 
Timwillows; but I dessay we shan’t do that bad on the 
whole; and if that ’ere Fipps don’t turn up, why——” 

“Oh, he won't turn up to-day. It’s Snigswig market, 
and he don’t know we’re goin’ to shoot, for I only 
made up my own mind yesterday afternoon.” 

But Johnson shook his head doubtfully. “He be at 
market I knows, ’cos I seed ’un goo, and he dwoan’t 
knaw as yet that you be goin’ to shoot.” 

“As yet ! What do you mean?” 

‘Well, that ’ere little imp o’ Rackstraw’s see you drive 
up, and I see him a-talkin’ to Joe the higgler just 
arter, and he’ll be sure to be for Snigswig; and it’s 
much to me if Fipps don’t get the office afore noon.” 

Raymond’s countenance perceptibly darkened. 

“Imp of Rackstraw’s! ah!” and he pondered. “By the 
way, I think a. little schooling would improve that 
young gentleman. My friend Clippings is on your 
school board; I'll give him a hint to look up Rack- 





straw’s itp, atid we'll see if we can't get him some 
other occupation;” and he performed a graceful wink 
to Johnson, who beamed all over, and grinned huge ap- 
proval of the suggestion. 

“However, let’s be off; Captain Charles and Mr. 
Mouser are waiting for us at the cross-road; so we’l] 
start.” 

Ten ‘or twelve minutes brought us to the cross-road 
where two gunners were idling against a gate, smoking 
the matutinal weed. Captain Charles was a very good 
fellow home from Indian on sick leave, who could do 
many things better than most—thrash a cad, turn over 
a rocketer, nurse a break well on the green cloth, go 
across country like an angel with wings (as little 
Mouser, his admirer, said), speak three languages, give 
most amateurs a bisque at tennis, and could sing a good 
song—and write one, too, for that matter. Mouser 
was a good little chap; everybody said so; and for 
once, what everybody said was true, though it isn’t 
always by any means. He stuttered slightly, and wore 
an eyeglass. 

“We'll take this ’ere spinney and hedgerow first. 
Mr. F. and Cap’n Charles, take each corner of ihe 
spinney there; Muster Raymond and Muster Frederi-k, 
take that *edgerow down; Muster Mouser, take + :¢ 
middle of the spinney, please. One o’ you beaters’ — 
to ten or a dozen-stick men of the usual stamp—“goo0 
either side of Muster Mouser; the rest on ye glang on 
to tha’ ’ood an’ wait there.” 

All this was duly arranged without fuss, noise, or 
confusion, and this argued well for sport, as nothing js 
so provoking and so likely to spoil sport as bad gen- 
eralship and inefficient drilling in this respect. I walk-d 
to my corner, slipping in a brace of gastight greens as 
I went; Captain Charles walked to his corner; li::le 
Mouser to the further end with his beaters; while :!e 
Bushes went down the hedgerow with Johnson and }:is 
terrier Rat. This hedgerow, like all the hedgerows in 
these parts, was a good thick one, some thirty or 
forty feet deep, and pretty close at bottom, with tr:es 
at intervals. There was always a stray pheasant or 
two in these rows, with now and then a brace or t-vo 
of partridges, an odd hare or two, and a few rabbits. 
It was pretty work; indeed, good hedgerow shooting 
is as pretty as any I know—real jam. Now a rabbit 
pops out and in again, as the terrier or spaniel threads 
the runs and bustles them up; then a hare makes a dash 
for the open, only to be rolled over and over with a 
charge of No. 6 in her poll; anon a cock preasant, 
glittering in the sunshine, rises with prodigious ein- 
phasis for the last time in his mundane career; o: a 
brace of cunning old birds, whose brood has gone astray 
somehow by reason of cats or other vermin, skim out 
oa the distant mangold they are never destined to 
reach. 


Meantime I have ensconced myself behind an Irish 
yew bush, on either side of which I can command the 
spinney. Now I hear Mouser coming down from the 
far end, and the “tap, tap” of the beaters. A pigeon 
comes whistling through the treetops. They always come 
first—wary dogs; and, as he can’t see me, I double him 
up neatly. Then Mouser speaks. “Bang!” A_ bunny 
come to grief, I take it. “*Mark!”—bang!—‘“mark 
forward!” I hear the flutter of wings, and the next 
minute Captain Charles is heard from. There is a 
crash in the bushes, and no more flutter of wings. 
“First longtail!” “mark!” bang! and Mouser evidently 
scores one. “Mark forrard to the right!’ and a pheas- 
ant comes rocketing over the larches. I am not quite 
as good at a rocketer as at some other things, and don't 
pitch quite far enough forward with the first; but the 
second fetches him, and down he comes like a bean 
bag. “Hare forrard to the right!” Bang! bang! Jee- 
rusalem! Mouser missed him. “Hare forrard!” I peep 
round the corner and see puss coming down the hedge 
like an express train with a kick in it: I wait quietly until 
she is within thirty yards, when just as I finger the 
trigger she pops short into the plantation again, “Hare 
to. the left!” I shout,,and the next moment Captain 
Charles speaks again. And so the fun goes on for a 
few minutes longer, the tapping and rustling coming 
closer, till I see little Mouser pushing aside the bushes 
in a bit of thick close at hand. <A rabbit or two have 
been added to the score, and the spinney had produced 
three pheasants, a hare and four rabbits, and the pigeon. 
Meantime our friends at the hedgerow have not been 
idle, and, with the assistance of Johnson and Rat, thie 
dog, have bagged a brace of pheasants, an old c 
partridge, three rabbits, and a hare. Not so bad io 
2 beginning, especially as nothing to speak of has ¢g 
away. Then we ge on to Timwillows, a low scrubby 
cover, with a withy bed adjoining, and standing round 
the withy bed at judicious intervals (for it is too thick 
tc shoot in), we wait the beaters. 

“Please shoot all the rabbits you can, gents, as the 
tenant complains o’ their barkin’ the sets. I says 
it’s rats: he says ’taint.” And here with the assistance 
of Rat, the dog, a goodish many rabbits are bust!«d 
about, and seven or eight come to grief; and another 
brace of pheasants fall a neat right and ieft to Rey- 
mond, who shoots very prettily. 

Muster F.,” whispers Johnson, “I see a dom’d o!d 
brindled cat a bit back; ef you sees’n, sir. give him 2 
dose, please, and say ncthing to no one.” Five minutes 
afterward I did sight that cat, and she saw me, | 
iust a shade too late, for the No. 6 had chawed her 
righteously. I pointed over my shoulder pussywa: 
to Johnson, who bored in under the wands, shov 
grimalkin into a convenient hole, covered her with so: 
and battened her down. “Many a young pheasant < 
patridge he’ve had. a old divel; and hadn’t he son 
teeth and claws! I'll gie ye a tip for that, Muster -. 
Look ‘ere, sir,” drawing me close and whispering ° 
great secret, “I see a cock yes-rday up in the no i! 
end o’ Baskerville Copse. Only you an’ Muster Ra, 
mond knows on’t. It'll want two guns to sarcumwé 
him, if he’s there; so do you look out, and he'll do : 
same.” 

“A cock, Johnson! What. so early as this! Nev: 
you must have been mistaken.” 

“Not me!” said Johnson; “he were bred here. Thee 
were two on ’em; but I ’specs that ’ere blamed Fip; 
’a got one on ’em.” 

Then we shot another little wood, and scored a fe 
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more hits and misses each, all in the usual way, and 
then-we came upon a cart standing in a ride, and there- 
from was produced snowy napery, a cold round of bevf, 
half a Stilton and some jars and bottles, and the next 
half hour passed pleasantly enough. 

What a jovial, jolly lunch it was! how joke and jest 
flew round, bounding and rebounding from one to the 
other, like tennis balls from a racket! We ate our beef, 
and in sooth mirth furnished the mustard, as we 
lolled about in every attitude of careless abandonment 
amid the feathery bracken, literally sub tegmine fagi. 
And how lovely the woods were, too, with their gold 
and russet leaves rich with the first touch of the Frost 
King’s paint brush! Beech and oak and graceful larch, 
opening out vistas and peeps through the varied foliage 
in all directions—now down a long green ride, across 
which one almost expected to see a herd of deer go 
bounding; now through a little forest glade, down into 
a tangled dingle with a sparkling brooklet at the bot- 
tom; now away through a natural tunnel of verdure of 
nature’s own devising, with its peep of blue sky at the 
far end, and alternate slants of sunshine and shade 
breal:ing through upon the ferns and glorious heather 
beneath. Rarely have I set eye upon a lovelier scene 
than surrounded our merry luncheon party. 

“No Fipps, as yet, Johnson! I expect he’s nailed for 
the cay at Snigswig. Fipp and Fippeny is about the 
size of it;’ but Johnson shook his head doubtfully. 
Fipps was not a subject to joke on; for Fipps was no 
joke to poor Johnson, who would have been happy to 
homicide Fipps if he could have found any decent ex- 
cuse for it. 

Lunch over, and the ten minutes allowed for re- 
fresl ment tobacco-wise being consumed, we took in 
fresh’ cartridges and made tracks. 

“\ here next, Johnson?” “Bas’ville Copse, sir. I sent 
Jem on with the net_to stop heverythink back as 
we can, ’cause that’s Fipp’s t’other side. Muster F. 
and you'll take the houtside along ’tween the ride and 
bank, and please don’t go’n send nothin’ you can’t ’elp 
to F pps, and please don’t ’e set foot on his land, Mus- 
ter }., or he’ll summons ’e for sartin.” 

For some time all went well. There was plenty of 
stuff ete., of one sort and another, and we bagged a 
fair share, little going Fippsward; but I had the cock 
in my mind, and was looking out sharp for him. Five 
minutes after crossing a gully, we struggled on to a 
ban, where stood some hollies. Tap—tap—rustle. 
“Mark cock!” shrieked Johnson. Bang—bang! “Missed, 
by the Lord!” ‘Mark cock!’ yelled Raymond. Then 
I glimpsed him through the tree tops—bang! “Missed 
him, by George!” Another glimpse—bang!” Missed 
him clean, by Jingo! O Lor’! O Lor’! and the first cock 
of the season, and I might have been a par. in the 
papers, too. “Mark cock!” I shouted. Bang!—a soli- 
tary barrel. and outside the covert! What could that 
portend? I rushed to the hedge and looked out, and 
there was an ugly beast, in a brown velveteen shooting 
coat, and drab gaiters to the knee, with a dishevelled, 
ragged, diabolic-looking spaniel at his heels, picking 
up our cock, as I live and sin. 

“Vipps the poacher, by all that’s wonderful!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Fipps and his dorg, by all that’s damnable!” groaned 
Johnson over my shoulder, paraphrasing Sir Peter 
Teavle in the screen scene. 

“Thank ye, sir,” said Fipps with a grin and mock 
politeness, as he pocketed the coveted prize. “You 
ain't got no more o’ them as you wants my help with, 
has yer? No; I ’spec’s I’ve ’ad the lot now. Mornin’, 
Muster Johnson. Pity’s ye ’adn’t let me know’s you 
was goin’ to shoot to-day, I mout ’a’ helped yet a lot 





more. Howsomever, better late than never, as you 
says.” 

“You be !” said Johnson, sullenly. 

“thank ye, but not afore you, sir; not afore you. 
You always was civil, and I’m obligated; but I wouldn’t 
come afore my betters if I knows it.” 


Here Raymond broke in. “You poaching black- 
guard; if you’ll only come this side of the ditch, I'll 
give you such a jacketing as you haven’t had for one 
whiie.” 


“\ill ’ee, now! I’ve a darn good mind to take ’ee at 
ye’r word. Howsomever, we'll talk about that another 
day. Meanwhiles you hain’t got no more o’ them ten- 
pun notes to spare, have you? Don’t want to spekilate 
in buckwheat? No? Well, never mind, then; but don’t 
let me sp’ile your sport, sir; pray go on;” arid he 
turned away, having chaffed us all around, and had all 
the best of it, too, as Raymond was forced to admit. 

\Vhether it was the excitement or what, I don’t 


know; but neither Raymond nor I could shoot a bit 
ait:r that. Several birds and a hare or two went Fipps- 
ward, and every now and then that single barrel spoke 


out like a warning trumpet, and carried dismay beneath 
our waistcoats. We shot quick and fired all our barrels, 
and wasted no end of cartridges. We tried to be de- 
liberate, and shot slow. All wouldr’t do; we were 
either behind or before. and rarely between. Fipps 
got 4 regular bumper, and scored all the honors. Ex- 
asperation could no further go, and Fipps was cursed 
after the fashion employed by the cardinal in the “Jack- 
day. of Rheims”; but, like the audience there, he didn’t 
seem “a penny the worse.” - 7 

The others did pretty well, and we finished off with 
a decent bag enough—twenty-one brace of pheasants, 
a leash of birds, a dozen hares, a score and a half of 
bunsies, half a dozen wood pigeons, and a jay which I 
poted for fly-making requisites. : 

liaving had a pretty good day, I stood and delivered 
to .:e tune of half a sov. to our friend Johnson. I had 
a sort of rule in this department: when we kill fifty or 
sixty head, I think 5s. enough for the keeper; when we 
progress toward one hundred head I make it 10s.; two 
hundred and over, £1, and that I never exceed under 
any circumstances, and I think those who. do are very 
foolish for their pains. z 

About a month after, Raymond came into my place. 
I hadn't seen him for some days. He had a green shade 
on, and appeared to have been in the wars, which wasn’t 
so remarkable then as it would be nowadays. 

“What's the matter, old man?” 

“The oddest thing. That fellow Fipps, you know, 
fame up to town the other day. He called at my 


chambers. ‘Look here, Muster Bush,’ said he; ‘you 
said t’other day as you’d give me a jacketing. No man 
never said that to me, sir, gentle nor simple, as I didn’t 
give him a chance to do it. Ef ’twas bounce, you’ve 
only to say so, and I begs your pardon for intrudin’ on 
ye. Ef ’tain’t, and ye means it, here I be, and if you 
can jacket me, darned if I don’t let ye the shootin’ if 
ye’ll give me a walk now and then.’ I said nothing. I 
knew I’d a tough customer to deal with, and resolved 
to be cautious, and it was well I did. I got up, and took 
off my coat and waistcoat, and so did he; we shoved 
the table and chairs in a corner, shook hands, and at it 
we went. You know that I’m pretty good at it—above 
the average, I may say—but, if I hadn’t been a wee bit 
cleverer and more cautious than he was, he’d have 
thrashed me hollow; but after as hot a twenty-five 
minutes as ever I had in my life, and when I was as 
near pumped as need be, he cied a go—‘not,’ as he said, 
‘but what he could have stood another round or two, 
but he was satisfied that I was the best man.’ Blessed 
if I was, though; but all’s well that ends well. Then 
we shook hands again, washed ourselves, drank doch- 
an-dhurris, and parted with mutual good will. He lets 
me his shooting for £20 a year, and a walk with us now 
and then, and it’s worth a hundred to us. Rum chap, 
you know, but not half as bad as we thought him. 
Things look so different from different sides of the 
hedge. He told me the story of his row with my land- 
lord, and I confess he hadn’t been quite well treated. 
He shoots with us next Wednesday. Come down and 
meet him.” 

I did; and I often met Fipps afterward. Not half a 
bad fellow either—a right good shot, a capital sports- 
man, and worth twenty keepers. As for the diabolical 
dog, Budge by name, we quite adore him. He’s the 
funniest, cleverest, best-natured dog I ever saw, and 
that’s saying a lot. Raymond lost his pocketbook one 
day in a thick copse, with lots of notes and papers of 
importance in it. We looked for it for hours; then we 
thought of Budge, and Budge found it like a detective. 
I beg pardon, I should have said unlike a detective. 
Fipps is devoted, and he’ll just as often walk and beat 
for us as shoot. He likes the fun royally. He had 
some money left him lately, and is in easy case. John- 
son and he became sworn brothers; never were such 
friends and allies. When the young pheasants are on, 
there is not an ant’s nest far or near that Fipps doesn’t 
know of, and if the birds were his own bairns he couldn’t 
take more interest in them. As for poachers, Fipps 
tackled the worst and biggest one—Bullying Ben, as he 
was called at Snigswig Market—one day, and thrashed 
him within an inch of his life, and promised him some 
more if he ever caught him about our place again. 
Master Rackstraw was looked after by the school 
board, and, as he didn’t like it, he ran away to sea, and 
(as all such characters are) was no doubt wrecked, 
eaten by savages, and made a tract and an awful ex- 
ample of, so there was an end of him. And higgler Joe 
was unfortunate, most unfortunate; he moved to Port- 
land, having taken a long contract there, which he 
couldn’t throw up, to break stone or something of that 
sort—I’m afraid the contract doesn’t pay so well as 
higgling and fencing. And all the rest of us are very 
well, thank you. 





Forest Reserves in Idaho. 


AN unusually interesting correspondence relating to 
the general forest policy of the Government has just 
been published as Bulletin No. 67, of the Forest Service, 
entitled “Forest Reserves in Idaho.” The major part 
of this correspondence, which deals specifically with 
forest reserve questions in Idaho, consists of letters 
from Senator W. B. Heyburn, of Idaho, to the Presi- 
dent; the replies of the President; letters from Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, forester of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; and a letter on the Federal forest reserve 
policy, with special reference to Idaho, by Senator Fred 
Dubois. 

The discussion of the forest reserve situation in 
Idaho, which is very fully developed in the letters, and 
the thorough explanation of the Federal forest policy 
in general, which has never before been so clearly and 
emphatically defined, lend to this bulletin exceptional 
and more than merely local interest. 

Senator Heyburn, in several of his letters, makes 
warm protest against the proclamation of certain forest 
reserves in Idaho. His colleague, Senator Dubois, on 
the contrary, enthusiastically recommends their estab- 
lishment, and declares that “to-day the forest reserves 
are administered * * * for the sole purpose of con- 
ferring the greatest benefit on the communities in which 
the respective reserves are situated. ' 

One of the most striking passages of Senator Dubois’ 
letter is that in which he asserts that the Federal ad- 
ministration is now in fullest harmony with the desires 
of disinterested citizens throughout the West. He de- 
clares that he never at any time opposed the policy 
himself, though at first, with colleagues from the Rocky 
Mountain region, he “contended against the methods 
which were used in creating, maintaining and controll- 
ing the reserves.” ‘‘During the time when the forest re- 
serves were first created,” he writes, “reserves were 
created without sufficient safeguards to protect stock 
raisers, miners, lumbermen, agriculturists, and people 
of our section generally. The fight of the Western men 
was constant and united. Our demands were set forth 
in numerous speeches, and finally were acceded to. The 
policy which controls the creation of forest reserves to- 
day and their administration is substantially the policy 
which the representatives of the Western States in 
Congress have contended for, and is substantially what 
the West, through its representatives, contended for.” 

The President, in one of his.letters, replies vigorously 
to the protests of Senator Heyburn. The following 
sentence occurs: ee ae ; 

“The Government policy in establishing national for- 
est reserves has been in effect for some time; its good 
results are already evident; it is a policy emphatically 
in the interests of the people as a whole, and especially 
the people of the West; I believe they cordially ap- 
prove it; and I do not intend to abandon it, - 


_The specific withdrawals in Idaho which Senator 
Heyburn opposed, and which Senator Dubois recom- 
mended, now established as reserves or as additions to 
reserves, are as follows: Henrys” Lake, Sawtooth, 
Payette, Squaw Creek Division of the Weiser, Cassia, 
and additions to the Yellowstone and the Bitter Root. 

Appended to the correspondence is a report of Special 
Agent Schwartz, of the General Land Office, based on 
“certain examinations of the Shoshone Forest Reserve 
temporary withdrawal, in Idaho.” 

In the discussion of the advisability of withdrawing 
certain lands for forest reserves, it was objected that 
iorest reserves discouraged settlement and worked hard- 
ships for those who had acquired claims within the 
areas affected. According to the report of Special 
Agent Schwartz, about 90 per cent. of the claims which 
he examined have never been resided on by their claim- 
ants, as is required by law. It would appear, further- 
more, that a considerable number of the claimants are 
railroad employees and others whose interests in their 
claims seem very indirect. On the whole, the report 
goes to show that the claims examined are in a large 
number of cases not legitimately held. 





Looking Forward. 
Two Lessons Suitable for a Primer of the Neat Future. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

This is the picture of an ax. We seldom, if ever, see 
a thing of that kind now, but years ago, when the face 
of our country was covered with a heavy growth of 
grand old trees, the ax was a common tool, and the 
settler then used it to cut down the trees and to hew and 
notch the logs for his lonely cabin, and also to clear up 
the land. But now, as the trees are all gone, except per- 
haps‘a very few small, scrubby, crooked and misshapen 
ones, there is no more use for the ax, so it has been 
thrown aside and is very seldom seen. 

Instead of the ax the settler, to clear up his land at 
the present time, uses a brush hook or a stump-puller. 

This is the picture of a muzzle-loader squirrel rifle. We 
never see any of them now, but it was the only firearm 
that the first settler had. When food became scarce in 
his cabin he would take his long trusty rifle and go out 
into the grand old forest or off on the prairie and soon 
bring home all the game that was needed for his family, 
for at that time game was very plenty nearly everywhere 
In our country. 5 

But the noble old woods are gone and the game is 
gone, too, and the people in lieu of shooting game with 
the muzzle-loading rifles now use breech-loading maga- 
zine rifles to shoot at stauding targets, and scatter guns 
of a similar make to shoot at things made of clay and 
thrown by a machine called a trap; and the gunners of 
the present day sometimes change that kind of sport for 
the very exciting one of shooting at a species of bird 
called the English sparrow. So much for the passing of 
our grand old forests, and of our once more than bounti- 
ful supply of game. Ast ks 








A Duck Hunter’s Luck. 


“IF there is one thing of which I have absolutely no 
knowledge it is hunting and fishing,” remarked John S. 
Inglis. “I never caught a fish or killed a bird in my life, 
and I suppose I never will. I couldn't tell you the 
difference between a striped bass and a mallard duck, 
unless it came in on a platter. But I have a friend who 
is a sportsman. You never saw such a keen sportsman 
in your life. He has a big room full of guns and fishing 
tackle, and all kinds of sporting paraphernalia. He 
used to worry the life out of me with his persistent 
invitations to go hunting and fishing. Finally I agreed 
to go duck hunting with him. He provided all the 
regalia. Among other things he ordered a lot of shells 
from a downtown gun store, and I was to go up and get 
the shells and pack them in my grip. I got the pack- 
age from the gun store, and we went to Alviso. We 
were proceeding up a slough in a small boat in the cool 
of the carly morning when we ran into a million ducks. 

““Open that package of shells,’ yelled my friend. 

“I opened the package. It contained twenty-five 
pounds of assorted fish hooks. I haven’t been duck 
hunting since.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 





Ir is not commonly accepted that the wildcat is so 
vicious as to attack human beings, and this section has 
lately furnished the cat that proves the exception to the 
rule. Albert Dennis, a guard at the Varn Turpentine 
Company’s convict camp, was, Wednesday night, at- 
tacked by a monster cat in Gillette Creek, not more than 
a mile from the camp, and had he not used unusual pres- 
ence of mind, would most likely have been torn in pieces. 
The young man was returning to kis quarters at a rather 
late hour from an evening pleasantly spent with his 
parents three miles distant, and upon reaching the swamp 
of the creek, was literally held at bay by the cat, which 
held the pass to the bridge beyond, and refused to move 
when advanced upon by Mr. Dennis. The young man 
was armed only with a clasp knife and with his weapon 
he waded into the brute, kicking him over first. The cat 
sprang quickly upon him and succeeded in doing the 
young man’s Sunday clothes considerable damage before 
his throat was cut. Mr. Dennis has killed several cats 
in his time, but says this one is the biggest he has ever 
seen. It is said that the female cat-is especially vicious 
during the period of nursing, and the one in question 
was seen to be carrying young—Tampa (Fla.) Tribune. 





All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 
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A Mountain Stream. 


Even in the valley where it flows through beaver flats 
and meadows the Big Thompson Creek shows its moun- 
tain breeding. It rushes headlong over its winding speed- 
way, tripping over every stone; but all its disasters are 
evidenced by musical gurgles that go to swell the general 
melody of the stream. All sound which does not origi- 
nate with the stream itself is so enveloped by this music 
that it has no penetrativeness. One may shout with little 
result. The fisherman who seeks to know the mysteries 
of the creek is sealed alone with his thoughts, fairly en- 
compased with the noise of rushing and falling water. 
Both in the valley and the upper cafion the creek is the 
heart of all action. In the icy waters of the stream itself 
is found the most active expression of mountain life, 
which is trout; and along the banks live and dive and 
have their-cautious being the mink of costly brown and 
the less attractive musquash; while in the marshy flats 
are many evidences of beaver. In the dry ravines the 
long-tailed mice busy themselves in the hot afternoons, 
and in the groves of quivering aspens which wind with 
the stream, no creature is more certainly to be seen than 
the familiar cotton-tail sitting timidly still, in the “leafy 
light and shadow.” Upon the higher ground, under the 
ragged boulders which sentinel the valley, many a 
groundhog family suns itself at the base of its miniature 
precipice; and almost everywhere about there dwells an 
active population of chipmunks—bright little chaps that 
may be taught to feed from the hand, but which have 
very little spare time for ceremony. A strayed jack rab- 
hit may occasionally be met with or a prairie coyote on 
his bee-line trip from one county to another. 

Beyond the lesser boulders are scraggly cliffs clothed 
scantily with small brush and sage and studded with 
many a dead pine trunk; or difficult slopes hardily 
wooded with groves of sturdy spruce and hemlock, with 
a sparkling of those gentler pines which lift silver-lined 
palms to the sky. In the carpets of green moss of vari- 
ous shades which lie so snugly against the mountains of 
the main range that projects itself massively against the 
sky-line, there are deer and bobcats and bear, for in 
reality these mosses are jungles of pine. In the desolate 
and barren heights above timber-line, where hard packed 
snow has leases in perpetuity of all deep caverns with 
north openings, whence it gleams as blotches and rivulets 
of white for miles away, are the stamping grounds of 
the wary mountain sheep. 

It is from these wild heights and secret haunts the 
stream comes, fuming and fretting and lashing itself into 
a fury between granite walls and leaping to seeming 
destruction or more composedly but not less energetically 
eating itself into a softer bank—a habit which teaches 
trees and bushes to stand deferentially with their roots 
back out of the way. 

The power which the Big Thompson exhibits in nar- 
row places is never absent, though sometimes concealed. 
Tn the beaver flats in the meadow, the creek, apparently 
confused by the number of pathways open to it, divides 
itself into numerous streams, each of which must find its 
way through a wilderness of bushes as best it can to a 
common meeting place below. It is in this region the 
industrious beaver have made use of the various brooks 
to create marshy ponds for their purpose and in the 
sloughs which lie between the several branches as they 
here divide one may wander about in hip boots. and find 
a way of escape only after a bad wetting. Here, it is 
true, there is one branch among them all that represents 
more than the others the original stream. This cuts 
itself a deep and narrow channel through soggy soil and 
flows with an attitude of calm that the stream seldom 
assumes. By peering down between the fringes of grass 
on either bank, which would arch and hide the channel 
completely if they could, one may observe trout “hang- 
ing” in the water, like Lamb’s pike in the fish pond near 
the “Orangerie.” But they have an aristocracy of their 
own and are so well fed that an artificial fly is an imposi- 
tion upon the face of it, and they will not rise. At least 
that was one day’s experience. How swiftly the bit of 
feather and metal floated down, indicating an unsuspected 
force of current. A false step through that deceptive 
grass shelter would give one’s foot a force like Stockton’s 
negative gravity. Looking carefully one may note that 
although the water flows without noise, nevertheless it 
sucks through that part of the marsh with somewhat the 
force of an ocean undertow, and from below comes a 
sound of merriment where this stream again reaches a 
rocky bed. 

To know by personal observation the upper mysteries 
of the Big Thompson one must start early with Alpen- 
stock in hand and trout basket full of luncheon. Thus 
equipped a companion and I set out when the day was 
young, our path winding at first through thick aspen 
azroves wherein the morning air was cool and invigorat 
ing, and the ground just damp enough from the night's 
shower to fill the notsrils with the best fragrance of the 
woods. The running water in the creek tinkled pleasant- 
ly in our ears, seeming to tell of a day’s journey done 
before sun-up. At times as we progressed, our path led 
quite down to the creek’s side by the edge of a deep 
pool where the water made a sudden pause before taking 
its next series of frantic leaps. Ah, for the chance to 
make one cast with a royal-coachman! One would fillip 
the very rim of that circle ef boiling white foam where 
the water. pouring down from above, falls into the basin 
with a deep plunge. Or else one would permit the fiv 
to be carried in the falline water with a brief whisk 
helow the strface. Behind that fall your biggest trout 
lies. watching eagerly for his food, which is commonly 
washed down to him in that steady pour, and one may 
trust his eye despite the confusion and his quickne.> and 
the force of the water. But this temptation we had 


anticipated, by leaving our fishing outfits at camp, well 
knowing the probability and the danger of meeting dark- 
ness above timberline. We paused seldom—once to 
clamber out into mid-stream, where the stream had 
tempora.ily Ist itself among giant boulders—but 
climbed duigently up the sterile cafion, keeping as close 
to our stream as practicable, which meant to cling at 
times to bushes and the roots of trees on a steep descent, 
to cross the cataract on fallen pines and to imprison our- 
selves with persistent frequency behind the rotting tree 
trunks which choked much of the forest. We watched 
with what reckless adeptness our creek leaped over dis- 
tances that for us represented long and arduous labor, 
and we welcomed with pleasure the discovery, on one 
side, of a path over which hunters had evidently packed 
their burros, and which the feet of prospectors had 
worn to some distinctness. By noon we began to cross 
feed brooks and to discover that our creek was indeed 
a stream of parts. 

We rested and ate our luncheon where streams from 
two sources flowed together, and where a tiny diverted 
rivulet furnished us with the purest of drinking water. 
Here the dark corners of the wood invited furtive 
glances. What solitude! Down the rayine and up the 
side of the mountain opposite every separate pine tree 
pointed solemnly and accurately upward, a spire. Here 
there were no song birds whatever, nor other small life 
of the woods. A small gray squirrel had peaked at us 
from the other side of a spruce trunk, but that had been 
an hour back. Not even the chatter of a chipmunk modi- 
fied the monotony of the roar of the running water. 
Suddenly we heard a harsh cry, which, as it sounded 
in our ears, was the embodiment of a thousand scarcely 
admitted apprehensions, but presently we knew its source, 
for a hawk flew from a nearby spire to one more dis- 
tant, again voicing the petulance of his kind. 

In her search for pleasanter things in that region my 
companion’s eye suddenly lighted with pleasure and her 
lips involuntarily framed an exclamation. Following the 
direction of her finger I saw above us, hanging their 
gayly decked heads like vain narcissus over a_ brook, 
some blue Columbines, the Colorado State flower. We 
climbed and plucked them greedily, and, discovering 
others, continued our depredations. Other odd and curi- 
ous blossoms greeted us as we proceeded, but in that 
wild and silent region, where every dark cavity in the 
rocks was a spur to the imagination, we saw nothing so 
reassuring as those flower-faces outlined against the dark 
granite. 

A little more of climbing and a true secret of the 
creek’s life was revealed to us. We had discovered and 
inspected a rough shelter which a gang of prospectors 
had evidently set up for themselves but which they had 
deserted for the time being, though not for long, for a 
rubber coat was hanging from a nail and some cooking 
utensils were scattered about where they had been re- 
cently used, and we were treading our way expectantly 
down a pathway when, at a sudden turn, there came to 
view a little mountain lake of perhaps an acre or two in 
extent that was well worth admiration. Not a ripple dis- 
turbed its mirror-like surface. It lay like a mammoth 
crop of mountain dew, pure, cold, clear, reflecting the 
precipitous shore opposite. This lake was one of the 
creek’s natural reservoirs and the water’s only real -rest- 
ing place on earth. 

While feasting our eyes on the marvel, we noted with 
dismay that drops were beginning to mar the smooth 
surface of the lake. Glancing up we perceived that a 
great black cloud, sailing low enough to hide a nearby 
peak, had already sent its advance guards over us and 
was itself fast approaching, leaking as it came. Very 
soon, at the awful explosion of a thunderbolt made on 
the spot, the shower was upon us. It was somewhat awe- 
inspiring to see how dexterous echo caught the thunder 
bombs and tossed them in dim inuendo down the valley. 
But mountain showers are usually not of long duration 
and we were soon able to leave the shelter of the big tree 
trunks we had chosen and to turn our faces again up- 
ward. Up, up, up, we climbed until the trees became 
few and stunted, and bald rocks were everywhere in evi- 
dence. Over these we clambered and were able to dip 
our drinking cup at last one of the very founts of 
our stream—into the icy pool at the edge of a bank of 
melting snow. Above the white bank, in a crevice among 
the rocks, grew a single bunch of sturdy moss, and 
above that bare rocks were piled in the form of the half of 
a great amphitheater with here and there, in the August 
sun, a blotch of old snow like a white-haired spectator. 
Across an impassable ravine near at hand the highest 
peak in our vicinity towered yet a little way above us— 
dangerous, icy and unclimbable. 

Satisfied with having traced our stream to its source. 
and since the afternoon was more advanced, we started 
without much delay upon the return journey. The slip- 
pery log crossings, the peril of which our enthusiasm had 
minimized on the upward trip, had a hazardous appear- 
ance when we viewed them again and knew that necessity 
this time commanded. Steep and narrow paths gained an 
added aspect of danger when one looked down instead 
of up. Nevertheless, we accomplished the long, ragged 
downward trip in much shorter time than it had taken to 
ascend. ._ Yet the sun had disappeared in gallant farewell 
behind the mountains and the blue vapors of evening had 
filled the valley when we reached camp, where we were 
greeted by the familiar chatter of the magpies in a nearby 
grove, received the salutations of friends and sniffed the 
appetizing odor of the evening meal. MILTON MARKS. 
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Keens boots and leather soft and waterproof; 202. bottle 10 cents. 
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“Marta Better Than Nothing ’—The Lost Woman of Say 
Nicolas—The Isle of Winds. 


BY CHARLES F. HOLDER, AUTHOR OF “THE ADVENTURES oF 
TORQUA,” ETC. 


THe climate of southern California is a puzzle to many 
who think they know it well. Thousands of tourists 


- come to the coast every winter to escape the rigors of 


the season in the East; they remain until April o: May, 
and return to their homes in the East believing that the 
southern Californians roast, so to speak, during the hot 
months, How can it be otherwise? If the winter js 
warm the summer must be hot. Again, the pals and 
other semi-tropic plants tell the story of a tropical 
climate. Yet these tourists have all seen the country in 
what is considered the disagreeable season by the natives 
or the “old ’niners.” 

Ask a southern Californian which part of the year he 
likes best and he will tell you that the winter is the most 
beautiful season, as the land is a garden, clothed in 
greens, but for comfort give him the summer, which 
along there is rarely really hot. 

I shall arouse criticism when I say that, to my mind, 
southern California is a delightful summer resort, far 
more delightful than any resort on the Atlantic coast. It 
is now Aug. 21, and the average temperature in my study 
in Pasadena all summer has been 75 degrees with the 
doors open, 70 degrees with the doors closed. There has 
not been a night, so far, but what one or two blankets 
were not needed, and a hot day, in the Eastern sense, 
along there from San Diego to San Francisco, is almost 
unknown. Hot days there are in the inland towns; at 
times some are very hot; but there are localities, like the 
San Gabriel, Los Angeles and others twenty miles inland 
where the summer climate, compared to that of any 
region in New England or the Middle States, is almost 
perfect. 


I have one fault to find with the summer climate, as a 
rule: it is too cool to sit out of doors evenings. It is too 
cool for duck and the typical summer clothing of the 
East; and if anyone is fond of mosquitoes he will be dis- 
appointed; we have none. 

I mention this as the peculiar climate forced itself upon 
my attention twenty years ago, when I first came to Cali- 
fornia for health. I found that I gained in summer and 
held my own in winter; but what struck me as the most 
remarkable feature was that I could appoint a day for an 
outing a month ahead and be absolutely sure that the 
weather would be clear and beautiful; and from April or 
May to November there ‘s a succession of clear, delight- 
ful days, without (with very rare éxceptions) a storm, 
thunder shower, squall or gale of any kind. 

There appeared to be one exception to this. Out from 
Santa Catalina, ninety miles by the log, lies the island of 
San Nicolas, one of the channel islands, yet so wind- 
swept that the wind gods themselves seem to have taken 
possession and are blowing the island into the sea. 

Three or‘ fcur times I endeavored to reach the place 
on a large yacht, but as many times we were blown back, 
or made so uncomfortable that we sailed for Catalina 
Harbor, and one night rode out the gale in the outer 
channel, early in the morning going back under a close- 
reefed foresail. 

I do not intend to say that the wind was dangerous, but 
we were out for pleasure and a certain amount of com- 
fort, and not wind-jammers in any sense. We wished to 
reach San Nicolas in weather that would permit us to 
land, and one afternoon we made it in a stiff breeze, and 
rounded up in the pseudo lee—one of the most disagree- 
able places I have ever found myself. 

The island was about seven miles in length. and near 
the northern end rose in hills or mountains perhaps 1,500 
feet or more in height, about which hovered a_ long 
attenuated lead-colored cloud, indicating that half a gale 
was blowing. : 

The anchorage was to the south of a long sand _ spit 
upon which the surf beat heavily, coming from two diree- 
tions, around each end of the island; and as we dropped 
anchor I saw that a current was running along there 
about six miles an hour—a current that evidently ran in 
ene direction for a while, or until it became weary, then 
shifted about and ran in the opposite, or stopped short. 
There was something uncanny about the place, and as the 
night came on and we made everything snug, the wind 
rose and played on the rigging strange notes, twanged 
them in weird chords until a wail of sounds seemed to 
fill the very air. I am not superstitious, but I crawled 
on deck four or five times that night just to listen to the 
strangest of all winds I had ever met, and I have known 
many. high- and low, fierce and strong. Early in the 
morning we made the attempt to land on a beach with 
a heavy sea running, a strong undertow, and a fringe of 
deadly kelp that coiled and lashed the seas like snakes. 

It was an ominous outlook as we held the boat on the 


- waves, watching for an opportunity to run in, and when 


we did, I was in light swimming costume, ready for any- 
thing. The swell was coming from behind us and from 
the south, and met forming a cross sea which went hiss- 
ing in upon a steep and dangerous beach; but there !s 4 
time to beach a boat, and we waited for it, and shot im 
on the crest of a wave. As we struck, and the undertow 
began, we leaped over and held her hard, then when the 
next wave came, by the best of luck we were carried well 
up the beach and left high and dry, wondering how we 
had accomplished it, the waves were so high, the shore s¢ 
impossible. 

I have landed on some weird and desolate places. ! 
lived on a key in the Gulf of Mexico—thirteen acres ™ 
extent—for nearly six years and might be considered an 
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‘expert-on’ islands; but San Nicolas carried off the palm 
for ulfra desolation. ; 
The eternal wind appeared to be blowing it into the sea. 
I did not see the wind gods and furies, but felt their 
breath; they were there morning, noon and night, tear- 
ing,. receding, tossing that stricken island into the air, 
and heaving its soil and sand out into the moaning sea. 

There was.a single inhabitant, a Basque herder, who 
came down—a Robinson Crusoe. He wore a straw 
sombrero lashed under his chin, carried an old-fashioned 
muzzle-loading rifle over his shoulder, and was followed 
by two gaunt and hungry-looking dogs. He objected to 
our looking for Indian implements, as it made the wind 
blow—that. was the curse of the island, the wind, and 
it came from the spirits of the ancient natives whose 
bodies were uncovered and whose graves were robbed. 
He showed us his shanty down on the rocks, its roof 
covered with big stones to prevent it from being blown 
into the sea. 


Near at hand was a sea-lion rookery from which came 
the wild barking of the animals, blending with the roar 
of the wind and creating a pandemonium of sounds. 

This man was a sheep herder and his duties were to 
walk up the island every day and see that the sheep were 
not blown away and that they found fodder. The island 
was to all intents and purposes a desert. We climbed 
up from the beach, passing through wind-worn cafions, 
reaching the mesa, where a scene of desolation stretched 
away to the north and west, not a plant or bush in sight, 
nothing but a level plain covered with small stones about 
the size of peas, which the Basque said were picked up 
by the wind and blown through the air like sand. On the 
northwest end of the island was one of the largest shell 
mounds known on this coast; it is a mile long, and eight 
or ten feet high, and from one end to the other displays 
evidences of human occupation. Shells of the abalone 
are strewn about by the score. . Now the wind whirls the 
sand from a score of skeletons and implements, and an 
hour later buries them again; and all along there I found 
evidences of human occupation. In fact, San Nicolas is 
the only island of this interesting group about which any- 
thing really definite is known regarding the inhabitants. 

The objects found resemble those of the other islands, 
and tons of loot have been carried away year after year. 
For a long time it was the custom of certain fishermen 
to spend the winter here digging for relics of the 
aborigines. The wind was their aid, as it uncovered one 
place to-day and covered it to-morrow. 

There was a fascination’in the quest, and as I followed 
along the edge of the mesa, that was everywhere broken 
down into little cafions through which the wind had 
swept for centuries, cutting and carving out the friable 
sandstone, I found various objects suggestive of the lost 
people who once lived here. Near a little mound some 
angler had sat, and from an abalone shell had fashioned 
a fish hook, a really beautiful object. There was the tool 
which he used—a cigar-like object—to bore a hole in the 
pearly shell which was then broken and a rude fish hook 
formed, with the barb upon the outside. Not far away 
I found a number of curious wedge-shaped articles; my 
companion picked up the fisherman’s pipe, and shells 
were found, their holes stopped with asphaltum, showing 
that they were used as drinking cups. The most interest- 
ing place was a mound from which the sand was blown, 
displaying a mass of skeletons, mortars, pestles, abalone 
shells, and bones of fishes. One might imagine that a 
battle had been fought here and the sand had covered the 
evidences of slaughter; but the natives buried their dead 
in the mounds, and all the mortars, pestles, spear heads, 
hooks, clubs and beads of the dead man were placed with 
him in the sand; hence, it is necessary to rob the dead 
to obtain them, the bodies being buried in tiers, one upon 
another. But the sand uncovers them, and a few years 
ago it was only necessary to walk along the mound and 
pick up the objects. 

Among the interesting articles found here are what 
might be called jewel cases. They were formed of two 
abalone (haliotis) shells, placed face to face and sealed 
up with asphaltum: in the interior beads or curiously- 
shaped stones were deposited, the cave or box so formed 
being buried in the grave. 

I fancy these were the possessions of women, and the 
shell-beads, their gems and trinkets. There was a fascina- 
tion in finding such an object, and shaking it to listen to 
the jangle within. One might well imagine that this 
pearly box contained pearls, black and white, and it was 
an interesting test of one’s curiosity to see how long the 
impulse to open the jewel-case could be resisted. When 
one could withstand the strain no longer and broke it 
open what were the gains? A little ear-ring, formed of 
the pearly shell of the haliotis, a few beads cut out of 
shells, another flat and beautiful, and a square piece with 
perforations on the sides, the diamonds, rubies and heir- 
looms of some San Nicolas maiden. 

Fine steatite pipes have been found here, spears of 
flint, stone clubs several feet in length—the insignia of 
some island chief; and if all the material that has been 
taken from this island in the past twenty years could be 
collected, it would fill a large museum. The best of the 
material has been taken, but the shifting sands doubtless 
still conceal deposits of implements in ston, bone and 
shell, telling the story of those islanders that have passed 
on over the long divide. 

There can be little doubt but that San Nicolas was well 
worded in years gone by, but the sand has the upper 
hand now, and is sweeping over the land and leaping 
into the sea. The cliffs are cut and worn by the wind 
into fanciful shapes, and in a few centuries a shoal per- 
haps will mark the spot where once stood a large and 
populous island. An interesting romance has associated 
itself with the place. Sixty years ago there were still a 
large number of natives living here. They subsisted on 
shells and fish, and were the remains of a large and vig- 
orous race that peopled all these islands two or three 
hundred years ago. About fifty years ago the priests at 
the mission of Santa Barbara decided to bring them to 
the mission; a vessel was sent to the island for this pur- 
pose, and all were taken aboard. As she was about to 
Sail one of the women cried out that her child had been 
forgotten. In the meantime a gale had sprung up and 
the vessel was blown off shore and could not return, so 
the woman leaped into the sea and swam back, while the 
vessel disappeared. It was the intention of the crew to 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


return, but after the natives had been landed at Santa 
Barbara the vessel was wrecked and in time the woman 
was forgotten. Twenty years after a new priest came 
to the mission, and hearing the story determined to see if 
the woman still lived. Securing a small craft called the 
“Maria Better Than Nothing,” he sailed for San 
Nicolas. In the interim the island had been visited by 
otter hunters and Russians, but none of them ever saw 
the woman, The “Maria, etc.,” anchored. off Corral 
Harbor, a small indentation in the rocks, and the men 
began their search over the sandy waste, but without 
success. They fired guns, left signs which would have 
attracted anyone’s attention, but all to no purpose, and 
they were about to give up the search when one day in a 
deep ¢afion they found the remains of a seal, so fresh 
that it was evident that it had been killed by a human 
being not many hours before. The men then began a 
more careful investigation. They formed a line across 
the island at certain distances, and marched on over the 
sands, in this way covering every acre. Suddenly one of 
the party shouted a signal; the line converged and they 
found the lost woman of San Nicolas. She was sitting 
at the entrance of a small hut made of whale ribs.cov- 
ered with bird skins, and presented a singular appearance, 
being dressed in a robe made from the skins of shags—a 
costume so peculiar that it was later sent to the: Pope 
and placed in the Vatican museum. 

The woman was sitting on the ground cutting up.a seal 
that she had trapped, and rose when the man came up and 


‘greeted them with a quiet courtesy, as though she +had 


parted from them but the day before. In the party-were 
Indians, but none could understand the peculiar 
jargon of the lost woman. By signs she gave them to 
understand that she knew they had been hunting for her 
and had concealed herself when they approached. She 
went with them to Santa Barbara, but never learned to 
speak English, and died after several months of civiliza- 
tion, having been christened and named for the vessel 
that rescued her, “Maria Better Than Nothing.” Before 
she died she told her rescuers by signs that the wild dogs 
had killed her child, and that she had seen otter hunters 
visit the island, but had never made herself known. 

To appreciate this story one should land at San Nicolas 
when. the wind is blowing and the air is filled with sand 
and pebbles; yet, despite the terrors of the situation, this 
sand and wind-swept place once supported a large 
and vigorous population, which suggests that the fishing 
is of the best. Great bands of yellow-tails and sea bass 
swam up the shore and rushed into Corral Harbor; and 
in the kelp beds I took numbers of large rock bass which 
bore a striking resemblance to the black bass. 

About the island were vast flocks of sea birds, espe- 
cially cormorants, which gathered in flocks in the inden- 
tations of the shore and held what must have been a 
“bird convention”; swimming in long lines, making 
strange noises, and dividing up a reform again and 
again. 

As wild and desolate as was this place, it had a certain 
fascination, The very conflict between the wind and the 
island, the fury of the seas as they swept in, the wild 
cries of the sea lions, the menacing cloud-banners which 
streamed from the mountain tops, all formed a picture 
that could not fail to make a profund impression on the 
human mind. As we shook out the foresail and fell away 
I saw the strange figure of the Basque, his old rifle over 
his-shoulder, his sombrero bound tightly beneath his chin, 
gazing at us, then he turned and disappeared over the 
shifting sand dunes of this isle of winds. 
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One Hour’s Journey from New York City. 


THE fishing season now drawing to a close has been 
a very successful one at the Great Kills, S. I., as to 
the number of fish taken. The fish have, however, been 
small, weighing three-quarters of a pound, with an 
occasional fish that would weigh a pound. I am speak- 
ing of weakfish, for aside from about a week last June. 
when a few snappers put in at the Kills, we have had 
no other kind in numbers. ‘Fish-butchers” who look 
for numbers rather than sport or size have been in 
clover the past summer, taking from 150 to 250 of these 
small fry in a day’s outing; and catches for two men to 
a boat have been quite common at from 40 to 70 fish. 

To the older fishermen, who have made their head- 
quarters at the Great Kills for the past fifteen or 
twenty years, the continued decrease in the size of the 
weakfish taken each successive season has been very 
pronounced, and a three-pound fish from the Kills is 
considered a curiosity. A certain few of our little band 
of fishermen can remember that four-pound fish were 
quite common in years (I am sorry to say) now past, 
with an occasional weakfish touching the scales at six 
pounds. I am speaking of the Kills, not Raritan Bay 
at large. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to give any reason 
for the decrease in the size of the weakfish, it is suf- 
ficient to know that it is so, and painfully noticeable to 
such of us as have made our fisherman’s home for the 
past fifteen years at the Kills. 

Some inquiries of our fishing friends and our tackle 
dealers, to whom we have told the story of catching 
this tomcod in size of weakfish. give us as a remedy 
an objective on the Great South Bay, where they as- 
sured us the fish were larger. Thus it happens that 
we make up a small party, say good-bye to the Great 
Kills for a day, and are off by midnight train” for 
Freeport, L. I. An hour is consumed in the journey, 
and we are at the dock, where the captain of the launch 
we are to fish from awaits our arrival. A faint moon 
lights up the crookedest creek that man ever navigated, 
else to our minds we had been lost in its many turn- 
ings. Héwever, the Captain knew his course, and we 
are: soon anchored on the fishing grounds. 

it is not daybreak, nor is it quite high water, yet. we 
are anxidus to get to work in case the unexpected 
should happen, so over- go the lines with very tempting 
bait. We have to wait for daybreak and the turn of 
the tide before the first sign of fish life is noticeable; 
but it was worth waiting for. The first fish. weighed 
4 pounds and 2 ounces, which was the smallest of the 
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eleven weakfish taken, our largest fish wei ing exactly 
7 pounds. To the above must be added ‘five blackfish 
and five fluke of no mean size, that were taken during 
the day’s outing, and would have been excellent sport 
to the “pot-hunter” could he have caught them with 
hand line and “plumbob” sinker tackle. 

Our catch, cleaned and laid out on the deck of ‘the 
launch, was a feast for those three pair of hungry eyes 
from the Kills, who had been hunting the little fellows 
all summer. 

We have been over the grounds twice since, but with 
not such good success, owing, we were told, to the 
lateness of the season. Even so, there was more pleas- 
ure to us in taking the few fish we got than all the 
little ones caught in the Kills during the summer. 
From my viewpoint, the possibilities of large fish of all 
kinds are to be expected from such waters, or my 
experience at salt-water fishing for the past twenty 
years may be set down as no account. Thus it is that 
a difference of locality within about the same time of 
journey from the city produces such. different results 
as to the size of the fish taken. 

It is nearly time to pack away our traps for the sea- 
son of 1905, our only regret in saying good-bye to them 
being, that we had not been induced earlier in the 
season to give the Great South Bay a trial. 

Oscar. 





Fish in the Pulpit. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND attended a Presbyterian church, 
in the old residence part of the city, which had been some- 
what sidetracked by the northwest movement of popula- 
tion. It revived during his administrations so far as 
numbers were concerned, although church trustees invari- 
ably assert that the tourists who go to see a President 
prove an unprofitable line of traffic, by comparison with 
steady pew-holders. Dr. Talmage served this church in 
the latter half of President Cleveland’s second adminis- 
tration without salary; the publication of his sermons in 
the newspapers throughout the country was the main line 
of his influence and effort, and the place of actual ser- 
mon delivery was comparatively unimportant. It simply 
afforded a date-line. 

There was at times a noticeable disposition on the part 
of Dr. Talmage to “jolly” his distinguished parishioner 
from the pulpit, which everybody who knows Mr. Cleve- 
land cannot doubt was highly distasteful to him. For 
example, in a Thanksgiving sermon one year, when Mr. 
Cleveland was present after a summer at Buzzard’s Bay, 
in which the newspapers had pictured him as constantly 
fishing, Dr. Talmage proceeded to tell of the abundance 
with which the earth yielded her increase, in this broad 
land. He told of the wheat of Dakota, the corn of 
Kansas, the cotton of South Carolina, the fruits of Cali- 
fornia, all in eloquent phrase, bringing his period to a 
climax in “the fish of Buzzard’s Bay,” as if that were 
America’s great source of supply, recognized as such in 
the commercial world, like the banks of Newfoundland. 
A smile played over the countenances of the congrega- 
tion as it contrasted the alert-minded sermonizer and the 
sedate pew-holder. 

On another occasion, the first Sunday of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s return from Buzzard’s Bay, the venerable Dr. Sun- 
derland, in this same church, took for his text, “And 
they cast forth their nets,” or words to that effect, in the 
gospel narrative of the miracle of the multitude of fishes. 
Dr. Sunderland was too serious-minded to see the slight- 
est suggestion of humor in the discussion for forty-five 
minutes of the spiritual aspects of large-sized successes 
in catching fish, but the careful analysis with which the 
lessons of the art were elaborated, could not but impress 
his hearers as more realistic than he had perhaps in- 
tended.—Washington Correspondence New York Even- 
ing Post. 





Unclaimed Salmon Streams. 


New York, Sept. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In Forest AND STREAM for Sept. 23 Mr. Chambers re- 
fers to my suggestion anent the taking up of old Maine 
salmon streams, and you may be interested to know that 
I did not receive a single letter in answer to my offer to 
tell about six streams now containing salmon, and. so 
situated that the streams could be made valuable salmon 
property, at the same time that the mills and timber on 
the streams would pay the interest at least on the invest- 
ment. At about the same time that I wrote Forest AND 
STREAM on this subject I sent 100 letters to sportsmen 
of my acquaintance telling them of a tract of 2,000 acres 
of forest Jand near New York that could be bought up 
for small money, and that was likely to be cut up and de- 
stroyed on the development of new rapid transit plans. 
Not a man bought an acre. Some of the land that was 
then offered at $100 per acre less than a year ago cannot 
be bought now at twenty times that amount. I got a 
large tract myself, and wanted friends to get in on the 
ground floor. Some of them are now writing me that 
they will go out there this year or next and see about 
buying. It is too late, and the same thing will happen 
with the salmon streams. Ropert T. Morris. 


An Island Sinking. 

REcENT news from Heligoland, according to the Lon- 
don Standard, speak§ of further encroachments by the 
sea on Heligoland in the North Sea. Since the island 
was ceded to Germany, in 1890, in exchange for Zanzibar, 
it has lost a considerable area, not alone through the col- 
lapse of the sandy cliffs which surround its shores, but 
also through a definite sinking on its south side. Engi- 
neers have been at work since the cession in a continuous 
endeavor to safeguard the island from demolition, and 
considerable work has been performed in filling crevices 
in the rocks, while breakwaters have been built to break 
the force of the sea. It has been found, however, tlgat 
the very sea floor on which these are constructed is with- 
out stability, and it is believed that the work can only 
serve té delay the encroa¢hment of the sea on thé friable 
cliffs. It has now a circumference of a little less than 
three miles, as against three and three-quarters in 1890. 
The island has little importance and js known chiefly as 
a watesing place. Its population numbers about 2,000, 
and the natives of Heligoland are creditably known 
among the North Sea and Baltic pilots, 





















































































































































































































































Manhasset Bay Y. C. 


Port Washington, Long Island Sound—Saturday, Sept. 30. 


Tue Manhasset Bay Y. C. fall regatta, sailed on Saturday, 
“7. 30, wound up the racing on Long Island Sound. 
¢ fixture brought out thirty-one starters, a remarkabl ‘ood 
showing for an event sailed so late in the season. Colonel Fred- 
erick G. Hill. managed the race from Commodore Alker’s steam 
yacht Florence. The winners were Mimosa I., Thelema, Cara 
ia, Firefly, Tartan, Paumonak, Vaquero, and Sweetheart. 

Owing to the light wind, the start was postponed half an hour, 
and it was 1:30 when the first signal was given. The start was off 
the red and black buoy to the north and east of Execution Light. 
The little catboats Sweetheart and Joke covered a 7-mile triangle. 
All boats in the other seven classes covered once the followin 
course: From the starting line, N.E. by E., 3.75 miles, to an 
around Buoy A, off Parsonage Point; thence S. 3.25 miles, to and 
around black buoy El, near Week’s Point, in Hempstead Bay; 
thence W.N.W., 3.50 miles to and around the stakeboat at the 
starting line. Distance 10% nautical miles. 

The wind was S.W., and the first leg was a reach, the second a 
run and the third a beat. 

The two Mimosas were the only starters in Class N. The wind 
was too light for the new Herreshoff boat to do much, and she 
was unable to save her time over the older craft. On corrected 
time Mimosa I. won by 8m. 34s. 

In the special 27ft. class, Thelema beat Firefly 23s. 

Cara Mia went into first place soon after the start in the New 
York one-design 20ft. class, and she was never headed. She beat 
Neola II., the second boat, Im. 58s. Phryne was third, 2m. 15s. 
behind Cara Mia, and Nautilus was fourth. 

In the regular 27ft. class, Mr. Guy Standing brought his entry, 
Firefly, in 6m. 14s. ahead of hoon 

ihe invincible Tartan won easily in the raceabout class. She 
beat Rascal II. 1m. 4s., and Indian 6m. 5ls. 

Paumonak won by a good margin from Okee in the 22ft. class. 

Vaquero won in the rchmont 21ft. Class. Dorothy was the 
only other boat to finish in the class, and she came in 5m. 26s. 
behind the winner. Captain Jim Summer’s catboat Sweetheart 
defeated her only competitor in her class by nearly 5m. 

There were two starters in the Manhasset one-design class, but 
both finished too late to be timed. The summary: 


Sloops—Class N—33-footers—Start, 1:40—Course, 10% Miles. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
NE Se ee ee 4 24 41 2 44 41 
ee et a ee ere 4 37 35 2 57 35 
Corrected time, Mimosa III. 2.53.15. 


Match Race—27ft. Sloops—Start, 1:40—Course, 10% nities. 












C.. ch,. i) SE. opp inanensensseseonbane 5 26 05 06 
TS Uk: Mi, SUES soubsscackescosensvecncooll 5 25 42 3 45 42 
New York 30-footers—Start, 1:45—Course, 10% Miles. 
Alera, A. H. & J. W. Alker 44714 3 02 14 
Atair, Cord Meyer............ 9 20 3 04 20 
ED Bs RS TROON.» ove enicgnd soscacionwsede 4 48 40 3 03 40 
Neola II., George M. Pynchon ...4 4312 2 58 12 
Cara Mia, S. Wainwright........ 44114 2 56 14 
Nautilus, A. G. & H. W. Hanan.. --4 46 22 3 01 27 
®t 4 43 29 2 58 29 
Dahinda, W. Butler Duncan, Jr................ 6 01 O1 3 16 O1 
Sloops—27-footers—Start, 1:50—Course, 10% Miles. 
ee a eae 5 19 20 3 29 20 
Se ee eee 5 13 06 3 23 06 
Raceabouts—Start, 1:55—Course, 10% Miles, 
eh i: St a ncceun kon stdcdwebnenanseeih 5 03 47 3 08 47 
Ci 5 ask cicnapecsensephed 5 10 38 3 15 38 
ee ere -5 04 51 3 09 51 
Invader, Jr., Roy A. Rainey 5 22 O1 3 27 O1 
Busy Bee, R. T. Wainwright ..5 18 40 3 23 40 
i > er. Ci co. a capacasncepers» ..5 16 26 3 21 26 
SE, es Gc MOOI ack vopvoccnccsnccssesv’ 5 33 32 3 38 32 
Sloops—22-footers—Start, 2:00—Course, 10% Miles. 
re Te, Fe SINE, oc sccieiwcdccnccksened 5 50 10 3 50 10 
Okee, J. F. & J. A. Mahlstedt........ 6 20 40 4 20 40 





Sis, MEE ccbarnsacsensadunseeuns \.s.seeNot timed. 
Larchmont 21-footers—Start. 2:05—Course, 10% Miles. 

Weare, WENsm Step. ...0.crccccccscesscees 5 39 19 3 3419 

Dorothy, L. G. Spence . 

ei is A Se nabes conesseesesseebacent 


Manhasset Raceabouts—Start, 2:10—Course, 10% Miles. 
ER REUREINE WE, Me eswosesstschsonvoeudeee Not tirsed. 
Sy. i, Sle NN ese cknescadnesspanbeshancesel Not timed. 

Catboats—Start, 2:15—Course, 7 Miles. 
Sweetheart, J. C. Summers 
Te ES 
Corrected time, Joke 2.45.45. 








Seuntndbatnd Y. Cc. 


Gravesend Bay—Thursday, Sept. 30. 


Races in divisions B and C of the Bensonhurst Y. C. handicap 
regatta on Sept. 16 were resailed on the afternoon of Saturday, 
Sept. 30, over courses in the Lower Harbor. This was done 
because the starters in the first-named division had rounded the 
wrong buoy in the original contest, and because there was a 
misunderstanding as to the direction of the finish in the other. 
The result of the latter race was close, Saetta losing to Ogeemah 
by 10s. after leaving her course to cross the line in the direction 
ot the start. The winners of the resailed race were Vivian II., 
which scored like honors in the initial struggle, and Cockatoo II. 

In the handicaps arranged, Vivian II. as scratch boat, allowed 
Anona 6m. and Lizana 3m., and in the other division More 
Trouble and Cockatoo II. were on scratch, allowing Saetta 1m. 
and Ogeemzh $m. for a 12-mile course. On!y one round was 
ers because of a failing breeze, and half handicaps were in 
order. 

The boats weat to windward and return from the start, off 
Ulmer Dark, to the bell buoy off West Bank Light. Vivian IT. 
had no difficulty in winnirg her division honors, beating Lizana 
by 18m. 32s. corrected time. More Trouble led the Class QO 
boats at the end of the outward journey, but was passed by 
Cockatoo Il. on the run home. The wind was so light at the 
finish that Ogeemah did not have way cnough on to stem the tide, 
so withdrew. ‘Tle resulis in the class showed that the handicaps 
were well: conceived. 

In the evening the Bensonhurst Y. C. held a “hauling out” 
dinner, at which on: hundred sat down. The affair was success- 
ful. It developed during the evening that the Crescent A. C., 
which is to build in Class RR next year, may ask for representa- 
tior im the Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend Bay. The 
summaries of the last race of 1905 follow: 

Sloops—Classes P and Above—Start, 3:03. 
Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Vivian If., S. E. Vernon.......... 4 50 10 1 47 10 1 47 10 
Livana, ‘D. S. Wrylie........ ..5 10 12 2 07 12 2 06 42 
Anona, Menton Bros....... ..Did not finish. 
Sleops—Class Q-—Start, 3:06. 








Cockatoo II., H. Chubb 5 07 15 2 01 15 2 01 15 

Saetta, G. H. Church..... 5 15 05 2 09 05 212 3 

More ‘Trouble, W. H. Childs......5.18 00 212 00 2 12 00 
s 


Ogeemah, A. MacKay...-........ Did not finish. 


“Ss spplement to Sma‘l Yachts” Free. 


To any one sending us one. mew subscriber to Forest axp 
Stream before Oct. 15, 1905, we will present one copy of W. I. 
Stephens’ book “‘Supplement ‘to Small Yachts.” This werk con- 
tains 1@4 pages text and 43 plates. Size 11 by 14 inches. . Cloth. 
Price $4. ‘This ofier.does not apply to renewals. 


- THE FAMOUS MA N¥-USE OIL 


"a 
oc - 


Trial boede frée, “Write The Many-Use Oil Co., New York City. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


New York Y. C. 


Glen Cove, Long Island—Thursday, Sept. 28. 


Cara Mia finished first in the race between seven of the New 
York Y. C. one-design 30-footers, sailed on Thursday, Sept. 28, 
and secured the cup offered by Mr. C. L. F. Robinson. Adelaide 
II. finished second and also received a cup put up by the donor 
of the first prize. 7 

Commodore Alker, of the Manhasset Bay Y. C., placed his 
steam yacht Florence at the disposal of Mr. Oliver E. Cromwell, 
Chairman of the Regatta Committee, who managed the match. 

ere was a good sailing breeze from the N. V., and the boats 
went twice over a 6-mile windward and leeward course. The start 
was made at the buoy off Mott’s Point, and the windward mark 
was the buoy off the N.E. end of Execution. 

Neola II. nicely berthed, was first away, and she was followed 
by Nautilus, Cara Mia, Dahinda, Phryne, Adelaide II., and Alera. 
All but Alera held under the shore out of the tide, and gained 
thereby. Alera went off on her own hook and encountered the 
strong tide running out in the Sound, and suffered accordingly. 

Cara Mia worked into first place and led.around the weather 
mark. Neola II. was next and Nautilus was third. 

On the spinnaker run back Neola II. regained first place, and 
was ahead at the cnd of the first round. Dahinda was third; then 
came Nautilvs, Adelaide II., Phryne and Alera. | 

Cara Mia’s owner seemed to get the most out of his boat on the 
windward work, and soon took the lead. Neola II. held her place 
until the run back to the finish, when she was passed by Adelaide 
1J., which boat beat her out 10s. Cara Mia won by 1m, 42s. The 
summary, start 2:10: A 

Finish. Elapsed. 
oF an 






Cara Mia, S. Wainwright..............scsseeses 4 25 46 2 15 46 
Neola II., G. M. Pynchon.............ssseeeee0 4 27 38 217 38 
Nautilus, H. W. & A. G. Hanan............... 4 29 12 219 12 
Pheryne, H. L. Maxwell.......cccccccccccccccess 4 29 10 219 10 
Adelaide II., Adee Bros............sseeeeeseeee 4 27 28 217 28 
Riera, A: T. & FT. We. AMC. 2». ccccccccecceces 4 33 43 2 23 43 
Dahinda, W. B. Duncan, Jr............0s.s000 4 33 16 2 23 16 


Friday, Sept. 29. 


The last race for the 30-footers to be given by the New York 
Y. C. took place on Friday, Sept. 29. Dahinda got first, winning 
the prize offered by Vice-Commodore Henry Walters. It was a 
fluky day, and Mr. Oliver E. Cromwell stopped the boats after they 
had covered three legs of the course. ’ 

The course was from Mott’s Point to Parsonage Point and 
return, to be covered twice. When five starters were sent away 
at 2:10 the wind was S.E., making it a run to the first mark. 
The wind shifted to the W.S.W. soon after the start, and later 
veered to the S.S.W. and almost petered out entirely. 

It was a down-the-wind start, and the five boats got away well 
bunched, with spinnakers set. Dahinda, always smart in running, 
took the lead and continued to drop her four competitors. 

Almost from start to finish it was a case of almost constant 
shifting sail and trimming sheets. Those in the boats were kept 
guessing as to what quarter the wind would next come from, and 
altogether it was a tiresome and tedious affair. 

While on the third leg the wind had let up to such an extent 
that the boats were timed as finishing at the Parsonage Point 
mark. Dahinda beat Cara Mia 52s. Nautilus was third, 3m. 34s. 
behind Dahinda. The summary, start, 2:10: 

Finish. yyy 
4 2 


Dahinda, W. B. Duncan, Jr............++-+++- 4 50 35 2 40 

Cara Mia, S. Wainwright.............ccccsssoes 4 51 27 2 41 27 
Nautilus, H. W. & A. G. Hamnan............... 4 54 09 2 44 09 
Bison. A. TE: & 5. WW; BERG. ciccovessvssccesy cd 4 57 01 2 47 O1 
Adelaide I1., Adee Bros.....cccoscccocccccccees 4 57 51 2 47 51 





Newport Y. C, 


Subscription Race—Sunday, Sept. 24. 

Tue Newport Y. C. held a special race for catboats Sept. 24, for 
prizes offcred by subscription at a meeting of the club held 
during the previous week. It was a heavy-weather race, there 
being a half gale from the S.W., and of the eight starters only 
six finished. Helen, which was regarded as a sure winner, broke 
down and had to withdraw. She was more than 5m. ahead at the 
time, and her withdrawal left a clear field to Vesper II., which boat 
beat Indian by the narrow margin of 34s. 

The start was made in Brenton’s Cove, and the course was to 
the spar buoy off Gould Island and return, a distance of about 8 
miles. This gave a run out and a beat back against wind and tide. 
The boats kept well together on the run out, but when they 
hsuled on the wind for the beat back there was a battle for 

lace, and Helen soon pulled ahead. When she broke down she 
had returned ‘as far as the Training Station and had established a 
safe lead. The summary, start, 10:41: 





Finish. Corrected. 

ee OE. cscccosrevewenssh¥sdeevsenneteivetes 12 40 00 1 59 00 
DL. <concevehonaphesieienonpebeusGennensesensel 12 42 34 1 59 34 
Falconita . 12 44 15 2 00 15 
PT 7 cccsthipstensonebepcesousseCussehekvuchen 12 46 00 2 03 60 
WOE By. coccvcsncccedveccesesysecéovserccccsuct 12 52 06 2 09 6 
ES a eee 12 54 00 2 10 Ov 
BERS Gubbcbesastvepeocanbabaases Did not finish. 
Nannie Did not finish. 

F. H. Younse. 


Atlantic Y. C. 
Sea Gate, New York Harbor—Thursday, Sept. 28. 
In order to determine the winner of the Havens cup for Class 
Q boats, the Atlantic Y. C. held a post-season event on the after- 


noon of hursday, Sept. 28, over courses in the Lower Harbor. 
The winncr Paces to be Saetta, which finished a 11%-mile course 


2is. ahead of More Trouble. Cockatoo II. was 3m. 4is. away. As 
Saetta had previously scored two legs on the trophy, victory 
vrought permanent possession of the same. 

The boats went twice over a triangular course from Sea Gate to 
the bell buoy on the end of Craven Shoal, thence to the bell buoy 
just to the northward of West Bank Light, and home, leaving the 
turning buoys to port. The breeze held steady from the W. 
throughout the event. The first leg was a beat and the other two 
reaches. More Trouble invariably picked up on the reaches, but 
lost to Saetta on the windward work. The summary follows: 

Sloops—Class Q—Start, 3:05. 
? Finish. Elapsed. 


Reottn. .G. BE, Cine. co scccevecncccenencncecesd 5 35 50 2 30 50 
More Trouble, W. H. Childs 2 31 11 
Comeesee TE.; FE. CHEBD.. csvcceccsccccescnsence 2 34 52 





Jamaica Bay Y. C. Prans.—The Jamaica Bay Y. C. 
is considering a proposition to build a bulkhead around 
its club house off Holland’s Station, and forming a basin 
for the yachts. The plan shown consists of twin cribs, 
each 25ft. wide, filled in with stones and sand pumped 
from the channel, forming a basin 257 by 2oo0ft., with 
“L” extensions facing the channel to break the force of 
the wind, and prevent eddics from the inrushing tides. 
An opening 10oft. wide will be left for yachts to enter. 
This latter arrangement is expected to overcome troubles 
experienced in making landings at the float, as at present 
the strong tides in the channel make landings hazardous. 
The basin will also make a safe anchorage for the yachts 
in storms. There will also be a marine railway at one 
end, where boats can be hauled out’ for. repairs, or where 


they can be taken out of the water and placed in: winter - 


quarters.on the cribs. ‘ 


Tue Ratinc Rute.—Now that the racing season js 
over the evergreen question of the rating rule his 
cropped. up again in the yachting papers, chiefly in the 
way of letiers from correspondents who are interested 
either praciically or theoretically in the matter. Oy: 
present Y. R. A. rule holds good until the end of 1907, 
and it is undoubtedly the best rule, so far, that has been 
evolved, aithough designers seem to have been slow : 
take the fullest advantage of its good qualities, as hes 
been clearly shown this year in the 52ft. class. It has 
been the custom to say that racing in this class has bee 
closer than ever before, and that there was not much +) 
chocse between the four boats, but the table of winner 
shows this to be fallacious, and there is no doubt tha: 
Britomart and Sonya, as racers, are comparative fai!- 
ures. If beats cannot be got into racing trim by the end 
of the season there must be something radically wron» 
with them, and there is something radically wrong wit! 
both of these boats. Sonya, although a beautifully room 
and comfortable boat down below, is too big-bodied, and 
Britomart is overdone in the way of reserve buoyanc 
and overhangs. Maymon comes out head of the list « 
the year, but she owes her place in some measure to goc 
luck, and I am still convinced that the oldest boat 
Moyana, is the pick of the quartette, for it seems certai: 
that, had she been as well served by fortune as Maymo: 
she would have been easily first, so far as first prizes are 
concerned. One hopeful sign about the present rule i 
that it encourages a fair amount of body, and a 52-footer 
has sufficient head room to make living on board a com- 
fort. Mr. Butler did not live on board of Maymon be- 
cause he happens to be a wealthy man and has a larg 
steam yacht, but Mrs. Turner-Farley and her daughter 
made Sonya their home during the racing season, and th 
owners of Moyana and Britomart did the same with their 
boats. A brief summary of their performances may b: 
of interest here: 


Maymon. Moyana. Britomart. Sonya. 
SEL: senvendtnieen 36 35 31 27 
Finishes ......... 34 30 26 20 
OND Mota casedene 13 12 6 6 
BOOOCRES dccdccce ll 8 10 7 


The present rating rule has two more years to run, so 
that even should an international rating rule be brough' 
in it would not come in force here until Jan. 1, 1908. It 
is therefore doubtful whether any steps will be taken t: 
enforce scantling restrictions until that date, as if that 
were done the present fleet of 52-footers and the 65 
footer Zinita would be at once disqualified. It speaks 
volumes for the wonderful way these boats are built, to 
say that Moyana, Britomart and Sonya are all as fair 
now as when they were launched. Maymon has shown 
signs of structural weakness, though not to any great 
extent. Mylne, like his teacher, the late G. L. Watson, 
believes in composite construction, and there is no doubt 
that these boats stand more strain and keep their shap 
better than any others, even when the construction is of 
the lightest description. 

The expense of light construction, however, and its 
drawbacks, when it comes to selling a boat, have proved 
too much for most owners, and been the death blow to 
the big classes, and hollow masts are another bogey 
which will have to go. Ina letter to the Field of Sept. 9, 
Mr. Stothert reiterated what Sir James Pender stated 
in a letter to the Yachtsman of some weeks ago, viz., 
that owners would not build in the big rating classes 
until the Y. R. A. had placed some wholesome restric 
tions on flimsy construction. This will be done beyond 
doubt, but whether it will be now or in two years’ time 
is a matter of doubt. The rating rule itself seems to be 
quite satisfactory for boats of 52ft. rating and upward. 
Something must always be sacrificed to speed, and big- 
bodied boats will never be a success under the present 
rule. At the same time it is possible to have a success 
ful 52-footer with 6ft. of head room, and on such a boat 
one can live with comfort. E. H. Ke tty. 





Nrota Soitp.—Mr. George M. Pynchon has sold his 
sloop Neola to Mr. J. Berre King. The boat will be 
raced by Mr. King’s son, Mr. Edward D. King. Neola 
was built by the Townsend & Downey Company at 
Shocters’ Island from designs by Mr. William Gardner 
She is built of bronze and is the sister ship to Weetamoe. 


_ Protests WITHDRAWN.—The protests filed with the 
New York Y. C. Regatta Committee by the owners of 
the 7o-footers Yankee and Mineola after the race on 
July 8 for the Glen Cove Cups, have been withdrawn. 


REcENT SALES.—The following sales have been mad¢ 
through the office of Mr. Stanley M. Seaman: Auxiliar: 
yawl Friartuck, by Mr. W. J. Brodie, of Cleveland, O. 
to Mr. Bernard Bloch, of Philadelphia, Pa.’ She is 46ft. 
over all, 32ft. waterline, 12ft. breadth and equipped with 
an cight horsepower Toquet engine. The yacht is now 
in Philadelphia and will be used for cruising on the 
Delaware River and Chesapeake Bay. Sloop Corneta has 
been sold by Mr. Eustis L. Hopkins, Larchmont Y. C. 
to Mr. George E. Darling, of the Rhode Island Y. C. 
She was designed by Crowninshield and built in 1899, 
46ft. over all, 30ft. waterline, 12ft. beam and 7ft. draft. 


“Steam Yachts and Launches” Free, 


To any one sending us one new subscriber to Forrest AXD 
Srrrtam befcr Oct. 15, 1905, we will present one copy of C. P. 
Kunhardt’s book, “Steam Yachts and Launches.” It contains 267 
pages, with plates and many illustrations. Cloth. Price $3. This 
offer “does: not apply to renewals. 
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Two Nights on Faulkner Island. 


Asout 100 miles east of New York, and just off the 
Connecticut coast, lie three small islands five miles from 
the main land. Faulkner Island, the largest of the three, 
having on it a light station showing a revolving white 
light and a fog horn as well, for use in thick weather. 
This island is about one mile in length and quite narrow, 
running north and south. West of this island, a mile or 
more, are two smaller ones—Goose Island, and a few 
rods south of this one Stony Island, this last one being 
merely a bunch of rocks. meen 

The three islands form a serious menace to navigation, 
as they are directly in the path of vessels bound through 
Long Island Sound. However much sailors may dread 
this locality they serve one good purpose at least, for 
near and around those barnacled rocks and reefs are 
countless numbers of blackfish and sea bass. It was 
early in the summer of 1904 and the beginning of the fish- 
ing season. Blackfish had struck in and were biting well 
whenever the weather conditions were so that fishing 
was possible. Our bait we had kept for a week waiting 
for good weather, and now, while the tide came, late, it 
seemed like a smooth time. Of course we always had to 
make an almanac and try to have the weather fulfill our 
expectations. This particular afternoon the clouds were 
supposed to break away, the wind come in from the south 
ard west just at-night, dying down to a calm at sundown. 

Ve came as near as the Government Weather Bureau 
doves sometimes, and went entirely wrong in our calcu- 
lation. 

Our boat was a twenty-foot auxiliary launch having 
for power a three horsepower gasolene engine with a 
short mast and a lug sail, for emergencies. The sail 
was hauled up on the mast with the gaff dropped down 
ana lashed with it. A broad, able boat, staunch and com- 
fortable. The party consisted of Gus, a young college 
boy whose knowledge of seamanship was, to say the least, 
very limited, but whose good humor and_ enthusiasm 
made amends for all he was lacking in that line. Bishop, 
a young son of mine, in his teens, and inheriting from his 
paternal ancestor a strong love for the water, and the 
gentle art of angling, and myself. 

We had all the necessary gear, plenty of bait and 
nch, and expected to bring home some fish. We left 
e dock at noon. The sea was smooth and the sky clear- 
g. with every indication of moderate weather. The 
ind was easterly and very light. Running out of the 
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arbor and clear of all the rocks the swell became 
eavier, while the wind freshened a trifle, but nothing 
» be alarmed at or that would interfere with our after- 


on’s sport. 
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1 We were bound for Stony Island, and our 
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course was to the leeward, or west side of Goose Island. 
Here we found Katrina anchored under the island look- 
ing for the same fish we were after. We kept on to the 
extreme south end of Stony Island and anchored in the 
shoal water. It was the most exposed place to fish about 
the island, but the best fishing ground. The swell here 
was quite heavy and we had some trouble to get our 
anchor to hold. It stuck at last, however, and we lay, 
rolling and pitching, with our stern not more than two 
or three rods from the rocks. It was too rough to fish 
to any advantage, but we hung on, taking a fish now and 
then, and hoping the wind would let go and give us a 
better chance at them. 

\long in the middle of the afternoon it died away 
some and the sun came out. Katrina still lay west of 
the island fishing in the smooth water while Faulkner’s 
Island, with the sun shining on the white tower of the 
lighthouse, showed plain to the eastward. Gus had just 
landed with some ceremony a blackfish that would do to 
fry in a pinch when Bishop suddenly called, “Look at the 
fog!” pointing down to the southeast. There to the wind- 
ward of Faulkner was the thickest kind of a fog bank 
rolling rapidly down on us. As it neared the lighthouse 
we saw a puff of steam from the fog horn and heard the 
dull roar of the horn, showing that Captain P. was wide 
awake. Then the fog covered the island like a blanket. 
As it rapidly neared us the whitecaps on the water under 
it showed that there was a strong breeze coming along 
with it. We were in a very exposed position calling for 
quick work. 

“Get in your lines, boys, and you, Bishop, get that 
anchor as quick as you can,” I called, making for the 
engine and getting it ready to start. I turned on the 
gasolene, snapped the switch over, and waited for a word 
from the boys. 

‘Anchor is up and down,” he called. 

“Break it out,” I answered, a quick roll of the balance 
wheel of the engine, a spiteful bark of the machine, and 
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we are heading out to sea, while the whirling propeller 
ane the water into foam under the stern of our little 
t. 

It takes good judgment to always do the right thing 
on the water, and as we gathered headway and drew 
away from the rocks I wondered what was the best thing 
to do. It must be one of three things. Go back to the 
lee of Goose Island and anchor, start for the north shore 
and home, or try and get to Faulkner Island. 

The fog was now very near us, night was coming on, 
and the breeze was freshening every minute. Something 
must be decided on right away. It was five miles to the 
mainland, in the thickest kind of going, and with the 
chance of not striking the harbor entrance. If we went 
back of the island and anchored we were liable to have 
to spend the night in our boat, so taking all things into 
consideration we headed for the lighthouse. We could 
see nothing, but the island was a mile long and a broad 
mark to shoot at. 1 knew by the wind and the scend of 
the sea about where to head, so we laid our course and 
let her go. It brought the wind almost directly ahead, 
so that we were taking the waves bow on. The seas 
grew heavier and soon the water was flying the whole 
length of the boat. Spray would strike the busy little 
engine amidships and hissing turn to steam, leaving a 
white coating of salt on the cylinder head. 

The engine was putting in full time all this while, 
never missing a stroke. We had to do some bailing at 
ene time but soon the water grew smoother. The hoarse 
tones of the fog horn, that had at first sounded at a dis- 


tance now became clearer, and more of a whistle. The 
sound also seemed to come from up in the air. All this 
indicated that we were close up under the land. 

“Now watch out sharp, you two boys,” I called. “We 


don’t want to run the island down, and we should be 
close to it by this time.” 

“There is the boathouse right ahead,” calls Gus, and 
sure enough, we had struck it right on the dot, with 
Captain P. on the dock apparently waiting for us. We 
were all glad to slip into the still water back of the little 
wharf. 


“Did you get wet?” asked the captain, taking our line. 
“T did not see you until you were almost in. It must be 
rough crossing the reef. You can’t get home to-night, 
so come up to the house and we will have some supper. 
You can moor your boat afterward.” 

We were very glad to accept the kind offer, and all 
hands of us went up to the house with him. As we 
gained the high ground where the house stood we had a 
much better idea of the weather than down in the shelter 
of the bank. The fog was still rolling in white sheets 
over the water; the wind, that had been increasing stead- 
ily ever since we had left the island, was sending in. the 
big combers and dashing them into sheets of snowy spray 
-on the rocks at the foot of the bank, while from a build- 
ing near us at short regular intervals came the roar of 
the big horn. 


Very welcome was the light and warmth of the cosy 
kitchen presided over by the captain’s amiable wife and 
small daughter. The good woman insisted that we take 
our shoes and coats off and get dry and warm before we 
had our supper. The two boys reminded me of a couple 
of wet chickens. When we entered the house they said 
very little nor did they act hilarious in the least. They 
gradually thawed out, however, and by the time supper 
was ready our young college boy was all fixed for a good 
time. At the table he fired a few mild jokes at Bishop 
and myself about matters and things in general which 
we tried to return with interest. The rest of the family 
looked at first as though they hardly knew what kind 
of a boy they had for a guest. Then the madam’s face 
expanded in a broad grin, her husband, too, saw the joke, 
and the little girl tittered until she choked and had to 
leave the table. The supper was delightful; everything 
on the table tasted good, and we all ate with relish. Then 
Gus insisted that he should wipe the dishes, and between 
him, the little girl and Bishop I expect that the madam 
thought there was a good deal going on. They only 
broke one cup and cracked a plate. 

“Well, boys,’ remarked Captain P., “we must go down 
and swing the boat up for the night.” So down to the 
dock we went, ran out additional lines and put our boat 
in order for the night. The fog had lifted somewhat, 
but the wind still blew a gale and it was raining. 

We were all tired and went to bed early. Not to sleep, 
mind you, but just to bed. I had a bed to myself while 
the two boys were to sleep in another, both beds being 
in the same room. We did not need a phonograph in 
that room that we should have had to wind occasionally, 
while the two boys were apparently wound up for the 
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night and talked and talked and talked. Outside in the 
wild blackness cf the night the bright rays of light from 
the white tower gave warning to storm-tossed mariners 
of hidden danger in their path. The rattle of the blinds, 
the beating of the rain against the east windows and the 
dull crash of the surf on the rocks below became at last 
a dull monotone and we slept. 

Throughout the night the storm continued, when 
“Come on, boys, breakfast is ready,” came the call of 
the captain up the stairway and we crawled from our 
snug beds and into our clothes. We came.down to find 
breakfast on the table and waiting for us. 

“T don’t think you will get home to-day,” said the 
madam, pouring our coffee for us. 
“Well, remarked her husband, 

worse place.” 

It struck me as I glanced out of the window at the 
stormy water that we could not well be in a better one. 
It still blew a gale, and was raining hard. No vessels 
were in sight, except a little down-east fishing schooner 
running dead before the wind wing and wing, her sails 
reefed down and her black hull now high on the curl of 
a sea, then sinking behind a big roller nothing would 
show but her masts. 

“You can’t drown those fellows,” remarked the captain, 
glancing at her from the window. “They go when any- 
thing does; they are built to stay outdoors.” 

“Say, Gus,” said Bishop, “we are built to stay indoors 
to-day the way things look. What are we going to do to 
help you any, captain? Can’t we do something to earn 
our board?” 

“No, not that I know of,” he replied. “I am going 
to clean the engine in the fog house this morning. You 
can come out with me. Go out to the shop and amuse 
yourselves or stay here by the fire just as you please.” 

I went to the fog house, while the boys went out to 
a small shop where the keeper made his lobster pots and 
did what tinkering was needed about the island. In the 
fog house were two duplicate kerosene engines that 
operated the big horn. The assistant keeper was already 
hard at work on the one used the night before. Both 
were kept in the finest order and ready for use at any 
time. The extra machine being for use in case of a break- 
down. All this meant lots of work, the burner having 
in this case to be taken apart and cleaned. Very enter- 
taining was the captain as he told me of the lonely 
nights spent by the assistant and himself in this place. 
A lonely spot it must be with the noise of the machinery 
and the fierce blast of the horn, once a minute, as long 
as the fog or snowy weather lasts. Of course the work 
was divided between the two men, one having the watch 
until 12 one night and the other from that time until 
morning and reversing the order the next night, one 
being awake and on duty all of the twenty-four hours. 

Along the middle of the forenoon I went down to the 
shop and found the boys making a windmill. They had 
found a box of new tin plate and a pair of tin shears, 
and were hard at work. This mechanical devise was in 
running order and nailed to a fencepost when the dinner 
bell rang. 

The dinner went right to the spot. We were all of us 
hungry and the big dish of pork stew tasted as good as 
anything ever did to us. Two plates apiece before we 
began to think of stopping. And the pie! I told Mrs. P. 
to start with to cut the boys’ pieces small, as I knew they 
had eaten enough, and if there was any danger of any- 
one overeating I preferred to take the risk myself. The 
boys demurred some at this and the pie was divided 
equally. After dinner the rain had nearly cleared, al- 
though the wind blew as hard as ever. Gus wanted to 
make a kite, so at it he went. They had found a ball 
of twine in the shop but had no material for the tail. 
Mrs. P. looked them up something that they could use 
and back they went to the shop. With paper, sticks and 
some paste he really did make something that he called a 
kite; anyway it would fly, and fly it those two. boys did, 
way out the whole length of the twine. Finally tiring of 
holding the string Bishop hitched it to a small log and 
set it adrift. This took a good part of the afternoon, 
and with fussing with the boat and talking it was night 
before we knew it. 

The wind had let go some but the Sound was very 
rough, so that we would have to put in another night on 
the island. The young men didn’t seem to want to talk 
so much to-night but turned over and went to sleep. 

The morning dawned clear and bright with just a mod- 
erate breeze. The sea was still quite rough but nothing 
to what it had been, being more of a long, regular swell. 
After breakfast we made the boat ready, bade our kind 
host and his family good-by and started for the north 
shore. Not until we ran out from the shelter of the 
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GAS ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


Their Principles, Types, and Management. A Complete and Practical Menual, 


Bound in cloth, with 123 pages and 20 illustrations. 


' BY F. K. GRAIN, M. E. 





Sent, postpaid, for $1.25. 


HIS compact and comprehensive handbook contains all the information essential to users of the marine gasolene 


engines, and will be welcomed by the thousands of men now owning and‘running power boats. 
experts will alike find the book invaluable. 


It treats of the various types of marine gasolene engines, points out the 
good in each, and tells how to run them. A knowledge of the contents of this book will help to 


and avoid accidents. The most complete book of its kind ever published. 
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YACHT TENDER——DESIGNED BY NORMAN L. SKENE-——LINES AND CONSTRUCTION PLAN. 


island did we realize the size of the wavcs. The little 
launch would rise and fall on the long swell, now high 
in the air, and then down until nothing was to be seen 
but the watery hills around her and the blue sky over- 
head. However, all went well and after a nice run we 
tied up at the dock alongside Katrina. We learned after- 
ward that the boys that were out at the island with us 
in her had seen the fog bank and left for home, setting 
their course by compass. They had to stop to reef and 
balloon the jib on the way in. When they made land 
first it was way to the westward of the harbor, but after 
once catching sight of it they could feel their way in all 
right, and found and piloted into the safety of the harbor 
another bewildered boatman who was mixed up by the 
thick weather. Taking it all in all we were glad that 
we did not try to get home. E. M. SEete. 
Guicrorp, Conn. 


Rhode Island Notes, 


Work at Herresuorrs.—Mr. E. D. Morgan was a re- 
cent visitor at the Herreshoff shops and he came osten- 
sibly in the interest of a new class of boats to be built 
there the coming winter. A new steam yacht that is 
under construction at the Herreshoff shops is being 
pushed along as if the room were likely to be needed 
soon for the building of a craft of more than ordinary 
importance. 

In regard to a proposed new class of 6oft. racing sloops 
talked of for several weeks past, there is considerable 
speculation as to whether the craft will be of all wood 
or cdmposite construction. Of this new class it is said 
that ‘there will be orders for six and possibly eight boats. 

One of the prospective new Herreshoff productions the 
comihg winter may be an Soft. waterline schooner, which 
a Mr. Clark, of Philadelphia, is contemplating having 
built to replace his Irolita, a fast sloop built for him at 
Bristol a few years ago. lTrolita is now at Bristol 
stripped and ready for hauling out. 

Mr. August Belmont, of New York, is to have a new 
steam yacht, and he was at the Herreshoff shops a few 
days ago with Mr. J. Van Rensselaer Kennedy in re- 
gard to the order for the new boat, the plans for which 
have not yet been fully developed. . H. Youn. 


“Supplement to Small Yachts” Free. 


To amy one sending us one new subscriber to Forest anp 
Srazam before Oct. 15, 1905, we will present one copy of W. P. 
Stephens’ book “Supplement to Small Yachts.” This work con- 
tains 104 pages text and 43 plates. Size 11 by 14 inches. Cloth. 
Price % This offer dose not apply to renewala. -. - + 


Design for a Yacht Tender. 


THE accompanying plans of the power launch were 
made by Mr. Norman L. Skene. The boat was built for 
Mr. Clarkson Cowl, vice-commodore of the Manhasset 
Ray .Y. C.. who used the boat as a tender to his steam 
yacht Ardea. 

Phe owner wanted a high-sided, able boat, as light as 
consistent with requisite strength. The launch has full 
deck lines and a liberal flare, which makes her very dry. 
A spray hood of the melon type keeps those on board dry 
when the water is rough. 

Power is furnished by a three horsepower Toquet 
engine, which drives the boat at a speed of 7 miles an 
hour. The exhaust is piped for discharge either above 
or below the waterline. The cooling water is to be 
turned into the exhaust when running. 

The planking is of cedar, and the top strake, coaming, 
deck seats and gratings are »f mahogany. 

The dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 
SES SNE pas aud nos coah oes bueeki 17ft. gin. 
SEONEEAS AS ath nnedbb sks bos os ohes0sR4 54% 16ft. roin. 
Overhang— 
Oe ee eee 2 ee in. 
ae: oe ee ee. ee. ee 3in. 
Breadth— : 
SP cn cL schheeaheoe ents akwnekns 4ft. gin. 
RFE Sinha nbd 40 dona nate rnebndwks Seu 4ft. tin. 
Draft— 
5b te sev sip batadh ued cheskeoe 1ft. 7in. 
” Freeboard— 
ON ee eee 2ft. in. 
BONE 5 oc cGine teh chestecshtc ese csscass 1ft. 6in. 
UE cchbs Giveanohdnbabamedanens sake okss 1ft. roin 


Boston Letter. 


RULES FoR 22-FooTers STAND.—A’ meeting of the asso- 
ciation governing the 22-footers was held on Sept. 27, 
at which it was voted to let the rules of the class stand 
for another year. Some talk had been made in re- 
gard to racing the class under the new uniform rating 
rule, but the sentiment of the majority was that the new 
rule is still an unknown quantity and that it would be 
better to race under the existing rules until more 
definite data might be obtained in regard to the new 
rule. In the event of 22-footers racing under the new 
rule, it is likely that they would have to receive special 


classification, for os form and general dimensions 
s.weuld—put-them -et-such thigh ratings that“they would ~ 





be severely handicapped in classes in which they would 
rate regularly. It is also likely that there would be 
some discussion in the event of the 22-footers being 
rated in one special class, for they would not all come 
into the limits of the same class under the rating rule, 
some of them rating over 33ft. and some under. So it 
is probably for the best interest of all to have them 
race together under the same restrictions and classifi- 
cation they have raced under until such time as neces- 
sary changes may discontinue the class. At the meet- 
ing of Sept. 27 it was voted to allow an increase of 75it. 
for balloon jibs and to prohibit pot leading. The latter 
rule was made for purposes of economy, it being con- 
sidered that frequent pot leadings are unnecessary. 
With the assurance that the class will remain un- 
changed for another year at least, it is expected that 
several new boats will be built. The new boat for Mr. 
George Lee is already under construction. 

RAMONA FOR THE JUNK HeEap.—The schooner Ramona, 
owned by Mr. W. N. Wilbur, of Philadelphia, and used 
by him at Marblehead as a houseboat, has been sold 
through the agency of Mr. B. B. Crowninshield to 
O’Connor Bros., dealers in metals, who will break her 
up. She is now lying on the flats off South Boston. 
The firm which purchased Ramona is the same which 
secured Puritan at a remarkably low figure early in the 
summer. The price paid for Ramona was not an- 
nounced, but it is believed to have been less than $4,000. 
It is reported that’ her cabin fittings, which are in 
beautifully carved oak, originally cost about $25,coo. 
Mr. Wilbur retained the cabin fittings, skylights and 
companionways. There is said to be enough metal in 
her ballast and fastenings to give the new owners a 
handsome return upon their investment. Ramona was 
originally called Resolute and was built by David Carll 
at City Island in 1871 from designs of Mr. A. Cary 
Smith and was then a centerboard boat. She was 
altered to a keel boat in 1878 and was further altered 
and lengthened, by Poillon in 1887. She is 133ft. over 
all, r10ft. gin. waterline, 25ft. breadth and raft. 6in. draft. 
Her tonnage is 127.04. 

New Binney Desicns.—Mr. Arthur Binney has an 
order for an auxiliary schooner of Soft. waterline to be 
used for cruising along the New England coast. He also 
has orders for a 4oft. auxiliary yawl, two speed launches 
of the Hupa type, a 6oft. cruiser and several smaller 
power boats. 

Barracupa Soip.—The 3oft. waterline sloop Barracuda, 
built at Lawley’s in 1903 for Mr. Dudley Hartt, has 
bers. sold | We “ker agency ¢ Mr. E. ‘ boar 
to Mr, ker, of the Corinthian Y, €._ Bar- 
facuda is @ fine cruiser of wholesome type. . 
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SouTH Boston Y. C. Events.—A meeting of the South 
Boston Y. C. will be held at the club house on Wed- 
nesday evening, Oct. 4. The House Committee has 
announced the following fall and winter fixtures: Oct. 
i1, fancy dress party; Nov. 1, hop given by Commodore 
FW. Rauskolb; Nov. 22, stag party and vaudeville; 
Dec. 13, concert; Jan. 1, New Year hop. : 

Cruising YAWL For Mr. C. M, Tarntor—There is 
being built by Higgins and Gifford at Gloucester a 
centerboard yawl for Mr. C. M. Taintor, of New York, 
who will use her for cruising to the West Indies in 
winter and to Nova Scotia in the summer. She will be 
6sit. over all, 45ft. waterline, 15ft. breadth and of 
moderate draft. Accommodations consist of a main 
saloon, two staterooms, bathroom, captain’s room, 
galley and forecastle. There will be an average head- 
room of 6ft. gin. in the owner’s quarters. 

Boston Boats For Lirton Cup.—Messrs. Small Bros. 
have been asked to submit sketches of two boats to com- 
pete on the Great Lakes for the Lipton Cup. One of 
these is for a club which will challenge the Country Club, 
of Detroit, the present holder of the cup, and the other 
is a possible defender of the cup. The same designers 
have an order for a 22ft. waterline auxiliary yawl for 
Mr. H. R. Stiles, of Cobalt, Conn., and another for a 
isft. auxiliary knockabout for the Cape. ; ae 

Yacut FOR WINTER SAILING.—Mr. Channing Williams 
is having a 25-footer built at Pulpit from designs by Mr. 
John G. Alden, which he expects to keep in commission 
all winter at Swampscott. She will be 34ft. over all, 25ft. 
waterline, 11ft. breadth and sft. 8in. draft. 

Mr. Henry Howarp Returns.—Mr. Henry Howard, 
chairman of the Regatta Committee of the Eastern Y. C., 
has returned from an extended trip in Europe on private 
business and also in the interest of the yachting affairs of 
his club. It is known that an ocean race of the Eastern 
Y. C. across the Atlantic is being talked of for next sea- 
son, and it is possible that some important announce- 
ments may be made by Mr. Howard in the near future. 

Care CaTBoat Associa7I0on.—A meeting of the Cape 
Catboat Association is to be held in Quincy on Monday 
evening, Oct. 2, to consider new restrictions for 1906, 
regulating the style of boat to be built for the class. It is 
thought that there will be a great boom in the class for 
next year, and that as many as half a dozen boats will 
be built this winter. . jJoun B. Kiveen. 


Canoeing. 


cmmeliiaene 
Officers of A. C. A., 1906. 


(Assumed office Oct. 1, 1905.) 

Commodore—H. Lansing Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. d 

Secretary—William W. Crosby, Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J. 

Treasurer—Frederic G. Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, Conn. 

ATLANTIC DIVISION. 

Vice-Commodore—Woolséy Carmalt, §2 Beaver St., New York. 

Rear-Commodore—Matthias Ohlmeyer, Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
128 Franklin St., New York. x 

Purser--Henry S. McKeag, 138 White St., New_York. 

Executive Committee—William A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., 
Trenton, N. J.; Louis C. Kretzmer, Seon Building, New 
York; Clifton T. Mitchell, 46 E. Sedgwick St., Germantown, 
Pa 


Board of Goveraors—Robert J. Wilkin, 211 Clinton St., Brooklyn. 
Racing Board—H. Lansing Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 

CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Henry R. Ford, 45 N. Division St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


Rear-Commodore—Edward H. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
burg, P: 








Pa. 

Purser—B. Irving Rouse, 981 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Executive Come en S. Wright, 519 West Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Lyman T. 6 691 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y.; Jesse 
J. Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. ‘ 

Board of Governors—Charles P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Racing Board—Harry M. Stewart, 85 Main St., E. Rochester, N.Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION, 
Vice-Commodore—Frederick W. Notman, P. O. Box 2344, Boston, 


Mass. 
Rear-Commodore—Frank S. Chase, Manchester, N. H. 
Purser—H. M. S. Aiken, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. ; 
Executive Committee—Daniel S. Pratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass.; Arthur G. Mather, 84 South St., Medford, 
Mass.; H. L. Backus, 472 Lowell St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
Herman D. Murphy, alternate. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 


\ice-Commodore—J. McDonald Mowat, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 
Rear-Commodore—James W. Sparrow, Toronto, Canada. : 
lurser—Russell H. Britton, Gananoque, Ont., Canada. 

Executive Committee—Charles E. Britton, Gananoque, Onts Can. 
Board of Governors—John N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont., Canada. 
Racing Board—J. McDonald Mowat, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—John A. Berkey, St. Paul, Minn. 
Kear-Commodore—George H. Gardner, 149 Kennard St., Cleve- 
id, O 


Wade Hampton Yardley, 49 Pioneer Press Bldg., St. 

1, Minn, 

cutive Committee—Lucien Walsin, The Baldwin Co., 142 W. 
fourth c Cincinnati, O.; Augustus W. Friese, The Journal, 

ucago, Ill. 

Beard of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Ill. 

Racing Board—Frank B. Huntington, 90 Sheboygan St., Fand-du- 
is. 









A. C. A. Dinner. 


_Tue Atlantic Division of the American Canoe Associa- 
tion having been honored by the selection from its terri- 
tory of the officers for 1906, Commodore H. Lansing 
Quick and Secretary William W. Crosby, a complimen- 
tary cinner will be given by the members of said division 
to the visitng officers and the several comntittees at the 
St. Denis Hotel, Broadway and Eleventh street, on Sat- 


urday evening, Oct. 14, at 7 o’clock, following the annual’: 


meeting of the Executive Committee of the A. C. A., to 
held at the St. Denis earlier the same day. 


Circulars ‘containing full information have been -sent 
by th undersigned ‘committee to all members of the At- 
lantic Division, and this notice is published for“general 


information and for the benefit of any of the division 
who nay, by change of address or other reasons, have 
failed (Oo receive the circulars. Copies may be had on 
application to the chairman. As this is the twenty-fifth 
gathering of the Association on like occasions, it is hoped 
y the committee that the dinner may be a rousing suc- 
cess. All applications for places at the dinner should be 
Made to the chairman at once. H. C. Ward, chairman, 
73 Maiden Lane, New York; W. Carmalt, W. A. Fur- 
man, |. C. Kretzmer, J. K. Hand, P. F. Hogan, W. R. 
Simpson, F, W. Noyes, committee. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
Bifle Fange and Gallery. 
———j——— 


Greenville Hunters’ Association. 


THE twenty-fifth annual reunion and picnic of the Greenville, O., 
Hunters’ Association was held at the range, near Greenville, and 
was a record-breaker in numbers, .enthusiasm, sport and scores 
made. In fact, it was the greatest success in the history of the 
club. Every detail had been carefully looked after, and the pro- 
grame, as arranged, was about perfect. As an evidence of their 
appreciation of the good time given them, the members unani- 
mously re-elected the old officers: Major A. N. Wilson, Presi- 
dent; John F. Beaver, Vice-President; Henry Hetzler, Treasurer; 
Frank Smith, Secretary. The first match was at 200yds., offhand, 
3 shots, possible 36, entrance 50 cents, five moneys. E, J. Har- 
man was first with 25; Katsenberger 23, second; H. Smith, 22, 
third; T. E. Garreth, fourth, 22; A. W. Kirby, fifth, 22. The second 
match was 200yds., rest, 3 shots, possible 36, same entrance and 
division. After shooting off ties, the prizes were won in order 
l Pearson 29, G. R. Decker 28, A. N. Wilson 28, 

. L. Burr 27, Wm. F. Jay 26. Other high scores were: C. W. 
Matthews and J. A. Vore, 26 each; D. W. Jones, Jas. McGriff, 
C. W. Sander and F. Smith, 25 each. In the animal target con- 
tests ninety-five members took part, and only center shots were 
good for the wae. There were fifty men shooting off ties, as 
“Uncle” Joe Wilson said, “Nothing like it ever before on this 
range.” Animal targets, bear, doe, moose, and buck, 100yds., cff- 
hand, one shot on each, center counts 10, possible 40. Eight 
merchandise prizes on each target. Following are the winners 
with scores made given in order after shooting off ties. On the 
bear target the 9s did not have a look in. On the doe, three 9s 
had a chance. The same on the moose; but on the buck only 
10s were good: 

Bear.—D. W. Jones 10, C. C. Pitman 10, A. N. Clemmer 10, J. 
G. Knick 10, Geo. Sigafoos 10, W. E. Pearson 10, W. S. Kessler 
10, G. O, Shivadecker 10, 

Doe.—G. R. Decker 10, Hiram Lawrence 10, M. T. Hampton 10, 
T. H. Parks 10, J. G. Knicks 10, Charles Barnhart 9, J. A. 
Stevens 9, Wm. Lutz 9. 

Moose.—Pola Jay 10, T. E. Garreth 10, C. Grant 10, W. E. 
Pearson 10, C. Knick 10, F. Smith 9, A. W. Kirby 9, C. W. 
Matthews 9. 

Buck.—A. D. Hartman 10, Chas. Culbertson 10, C. Appenzeller 
10, H. Hetzler 10, E. Culbertson 10, S. Locke 10, F. P. Teaford 
10, F. G. Wiley 10. 

Match No. 4, 100yds., offhand, 3 shots, possible 36, Massa- 
chusetts target; eighty-seven shooters; after shooting off ties the 
following were winners of the five money prizes: Hiram Lawrence 
34, C. W. Matthews 34, A. W. Kirby 34, Geo. W. Izor 33, M. T. 
Hampton 33. Others were: A. N. Clemmer 33, Robt. Logan 33, 
L. S. Conaroe 33, C. W. Sander 33, G. R. Decker 33, H. Smith 33. 

Match No. 5 was on Massachusetts target, 100yds., offhand, 2 
shots, possible 24, entrance 25 cents, five moneys. After ties were 


shot off the following took the prizes in order given: A. W. 
Kirby 24, Ed Wertz 24, Wm. Lutz 24, H. Lawrence 23, Robt. 
Logan 23. Other high scores were: G., - Izor Cc. ‘ 
Matthews 23, A. N. Clemmer 23, C. W. Sander 23, M. T. Hamp- 


tor. 22, J. Katzenberger 22, W. P. Townsend 22, L. S. Conaroe 22, 
D. W. Jones 22, G. R. Decker 22, A. D. Hartman 22. 
Following are the aggregate scores made in the three offhand, 
100yd. matches, 9 shots, possible 100: G. W. Izor, W. 
Matthews, 89 each; A. N. Clemmer, G. R. Decker, Robt. Logan, 
88 each; D. W. Jones, H. Lawrence, 87 each; L. S. Conaroe, 86; 
{; Katzenberger, C. W. Sander, 85 each; W. P. Townsend, H. 
detzler, 82 each; H. Smith, $1; M. H. Kerr, A. D. Hartman, 78 
each; P. Rinehart, G. Brotherton, 75 each; W. F. Jay, 73; Wm. 
Lutz, 72; Dr. L. N. Trent, 71; M. Houseman, 70. : 
A meeting of the members of the Greenville Offhand Rifle 
Club was held on Sept. 29 for the purpose of reorganizing and 
transacting other business. The treasurer, Geo. W. Sigafoos, 
read his report for the past three years, which was approved. 
Among the new members admitted were: Ed Beachler, Geo. 
Katzenberger, Wm. Lutz, Chas. R. Kemble and Rollin Wag- 
goner. The following officers were elected: A. N. Wilson, 
President; E. Culberton, Vice-President; W. F. Smith, Secretary; 
oe C, Katzenberger, Treasurer; Geo. W. Sigafoos, Captain; 
ange Committee, A. N. Wilson and G. W. Studebaker. The 
affairs of the club are in good condition, and the chances of get- 
ting new members are encouraging. The club’s range is one 
of the best in this part of Ohio and Indiana. The reunion this 
year was the greatest success ever scored by the club. 


The Zettler Festival. 


Tue thirty-first annual shooting festival of the Zettler Rifle Club, 
of New York city, was held on the 200yd. ranges in Union Hill 
Shooting Park, Union Hill, N. J., Sept. 27 and 28. There were 
several reasons why the attendance of expert riflemen from all the 
nearby States was so good, but among them were the facts that 
the weather was perfect for rifle shooting, the prizes hung up by 
the club numerous and valuable, and all restrictions had been re- 
moved from rifles that could be used—meaning that only one re- 
mained by which all who entered must shoot, offhand. 

‘Lhe fine large shooting pavilion of the Plattdeutsche Volksfest 
Verein, which owns the large park lying on the western slope of 
the heights at Union Hill, was comfortably filled from 10 o’clock in 
the morning until the last shot was fired at 6 P, M. each day. It 
was a gathering such as may be seen there during any important 
shoot held in summer, but with the addition of a number of the 
best shots of several nearby States and from all ef New York 
city’s environs, Springfield, Mass., alone being represented by 
Harry Pope, Fred Ross and F. L. and Owen Smith. oe 

The Zettler Club’s grand old man, Ferdinand Fabarius, who is in 
his eighty-sixth year, put in an appearance early, and showed that 
he is still hale and hearty by carrying his own rifle and shooting 
kit. But on the afternoon Pj the second day, after he had made a 

better score than some of the young men on the honor target, he 

met with an accident which sadly disturbed his nerves and put an 
ead to his shooting for the day. On firing a shot from his favorite 
rifle, which is lighter than those with which he won countless 
trophies and prizes during his three-score years of rifle practice, 
the action cracked across both sides, the shell flew over his 
shoulder, and he stood with the stock in his right hand and the 
barrel in his left, startled and a bit stunned, but fortunatel 
unhurt. The lock was not injured; nor was the barrel affected. 

Thereupon some waggish member hung the barrel and stock 

beside the cashier’s a and labeled it thus: “Fabarius’ take- 

down rifle, model 1996,” which tickled the old gentleman im- 

mensely, as he is not only somewhat of an inventor, but fond of a 

joke .as well. f 

; High power rifles could not be used, the butts not being strong 

‘gnough for their hard bullets; but several contestants shot smoke- 

ess powder; among them Richard Gute, who was high man in the 

.byliseye match, second on the honor target, and fourth on the ring 

rget. Se tk 
oT nis was the first big outdoor shoot of any club of this city in 
which telescopit'sights were admitted, and there were quite a num- 
ber of telescopes used. Among the experts we noticd telescopes on 
the rifles of Fred Ross, Harry Pope, Owen Smith, Richard Gute, 

Arthur Hubalek, F. L. Smith, enry D. Muller and several 

others, while Emil Berckmann’and Michael Dorrler used them a 

part of the time. It is conceded by many local riflemen that this 
.. Shoot will -be used as a precedent by other clubs, which will ic- 





# move all*restrictions from magnifying sights in tournaments of the 


fotnally, too much praise cannot be accorded this old club, its 
officers and members, for the friendly rivalry and the good fellow- 
ship it has fostered during its thirty-one years of activity. 

The summary of the various matches follows: 

Target of honor, 3 shots, possible 75 points, open only to mem- 
bers, for prizes given by judges and members, and $150 « ifered by 
the club, and divided into twenty cash prizes, ranging from $20 
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down to rm aa . 
WwW DUE secécsscoevapnereae 
Mir wcdevedcocuscceeced : 
. -67 Owen Smith ... 57 
A Begerow «ae F C Ress....... <a 
-R Busse ... --66 Aug Kronsberg. ae 
: Geo Schlicht . 66 Geo Ludwig ... 56 
-H M Pope .... .-65 H Koster .... 55 
- Geo Purkess .. ..65 Geo Zimmermann 55 
A Hubalek .. --64 T H Keller... .53 
M Dorrler ......-. .-64 Philip Smith ... sl 
Gus Zimmermann --68 Geo Hecking ... 247 
B Zettler .. ..63 F Fabarius .... +46 
-W A Tewes........ .-62 Louis Flach ... 44 
Emil Berckmann ..60 H C Zettler .. ..-43 
Louis Maurer ....... ee SS ER ae 
H Fenwirth -++--.60 J H Brower . ee 
Geo Bernius .. ‘ .59 EE rr 
L, P Hansen......ccccccccsees 


Ring target, three shots, best three tickets to count for the first 
five prizes, best two tickets for next five, and single tickets for the 
balance; no limit to number of entries, but orily one prize could 
be won by each contestant. The possible for 3 shots was 76 points. 
The prizes ranged from $50 down to $1, twenty-one in all, and four 











premiums. The summary: 
Three tickets, possible 225 points: 
H M Pope.... 214 $50 Oe vnicacné secs - B 
Owen Smith . 213 = 40 F SeAOR Sc csi ccna 208 
A Hubalek ..........5 210 «38630 
Two tickets, possible 160 poirits: 
Michael Dorrler....... 138 $15 Wm Hayes... 8 
C A Niemeyer. 12 W A Tewes 7 
WS, Betascess ae 10 R Busse ... 6 
Single tickets, possible 75 points: 
Aug Begerow ........ 69 $5 Geo Schlicht ......... 67 $2 
F L Smith .... ao 4 Barney Zettler veo 2 
G Hoffmann — 4 EE PeRWWtR, ccccccccee 66 1 
C W Leonard . . 67 3 WA Hicks... -+» 66 1 
TOME TOES sececececes 67 3 Louis Flach .......... 65 1 
P FF Seem ciccss- 67 
_ Premiums: Best five tickets—H. M. Pope, 354, $10; second best 


five, Owen Smith, 352, $8; third, Richard Gute, 
Hubalek, 342, $2. 

Bullseye target, 10 shot tickets, best single shot by measurement 
to count; open to all comers; eighteen cash prizes: 


Degrees. Prizes. Degrees. Prizes. 


; fourth, Arthur 





OE so ces ccnccnes 41, $20 T H Keller.. 43 $3 
Geo Schlicht ...... 15 Louis Flach . . 45% 3 
F L Smith... Be 12 M Sabocher ....... 51 3 
et ME Pope..s...... 16 10 Louis Maurer ..... 60 2 
Michael Dorrler...18 8 Chas Meyer ...... 61 2 
Gus Zimmermann. .20 6 Geo Hoffmann ....638% 2 
A Hubalek ........ 20% 5 V R Olmstead....64 1 
Aug Kronsberg....24 4 Wm Hayes ....... 66 1 
F ee tseeraos 37% 4 Aug Begerow...... 6814 1 
Premiums: 


For the most bullseyes during the shoot, F. C. Ross, 
60, $12; second, H. M. Pope, 50, $8; third, Arthur Hubalek, 40, $6; 
fourth, George Schlicht, 32, $4; fifth, Louis Flach and Gus Zim- 
mermann, tied on 28 and divided $2. 

Ladies target of honor, open only to the wives, sisters and 
friends of members; 3-shot scores, with .22tal. rifles, at 200ft., 
possible 75 points. 

Miss 


Katie Zimmermann...... 69 Miss Lina Hansen ......;.. «53 
Miss Lina Eusner ............ 67 Miss Anna Zettler ............ 50 
Mise Nellie Bart ....ccccccses 66 Mrs Gus Zimmermann........ 47 
Miss Millie Zimmermann..... G6 Mrs B Schmidt......c.cccccoos 46 
Miss Bertha Ludwig.......... 64 iss Helene Engelholm.......39 
Miss Anna Ludwig............ ae” BOC Bie cescediiixecs +. 38 
WE SONNE ooo cee ca ncscetacns eg EE eas 36 
Mrs Barney Zettler........... 62 Mrs Louis Flach ...........0. 30 
Mrs H Fenwirth............ e.-62 Mrs Geo Schilicht..........0- .30 
ME EM Sac cotekeeeuerunuhes ee” ee MN fos cation sececiecae’ 20 
a ee: Se Ne CON nk ceciinccsvcseccewsee 19 


Judges’ target, 3 shots, open to judges only, for two trophies: 
John Facklamm 60, Mr. Buchroeder 57. 


Zettler trophy, 3 shots, for a trophy given by Zettler Bros.: 
Owen Smith 71. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular com- 
ctition by members of this Association at Four-Mile House, 
Reading Road, Sept. 24. Conditions, 200yds., offhand, at the 
Standard American target. Payne was champion for the day with 
the good score of 89. e was also high man on the honor target 
with 28 points. This was the day set for the semi-annual 100-shot 
individual championship match. It was won by Mr. Nestler with 
the good score of 823. There were but few entries, however, and 
interest was consequently lacking. We were honored by a visit 
by Mr. Rohrer, who is one of S lnatente, Ky., sharpshooters. 
He has recently supplied himself with a complete muzzleloading 
outfit of the Stevens-Pope make, and when he gets broke in he 
will doubtless make somebody hump. The day was an ideal one, 
Lut no one seemed to be in fine fettle, no 90s being made. Our 
new member, Mr. John Case, did very well for a beginner in the 
art of shooting, and we hope to see him reach the top of the 
ladder ere long. The scores: 


NIUE. < vias auaedpeececeecsnscenciuece 79 85 83 83 87 78 84 82 80 82—823 
WRN a ckcicaxcusbncecs séedenaxooucns 80 84 82 86 72 89 80 84 77 78—812 
Ds anGe Ga sawSi~ «ded avdeaontee 69 84 85 83 78 82 76 84 72 68—781 
UNE Gitavcinncccadctancevadeanans 73 76 83 82 81 71 77 80 69 74—766 
MES” sc udac nouns casacnadacedanads 55 62 76 65 84 87 73 75 .. .. 
CRE area cnaasedadendedwaestecsaased 54 79 68 65 538 7061 .. .. .. 
PEIN ac tancccusenedoacsancoweces 77 65 82 81 86 75 


Providence, R. I1., Revolver Club. 


Some excellent scores have been made the past month by our 
members. The outdoor season is practically closed for most of us 
whose Saturday half-holidays are ended, but a few fortunates 
manage to puncture the targets and keep the range open. 

Waiter H. Freeman with a .38 Colt, officers’ model revolver, in 
shooting a 50-shot string, made a run of eleven consecutive 10s at 
SGyds. on the Standard target, which shows the capabilities of man 
and gun. And Wm. Almy, with a gun of the same model, has to 
his credit the past week a run of nine 10s, which is fine work. 

We are looking forward now to the proposed plans for fall and 
winter shooting. We have outgrown the quarters we occupied 
last winter in the old armory, with its limited facilities and once 
a week opportunity to practice, and are planning to inclose a 
portion of our present range at Cranston, giving us three ranges 
for 20yd. revolver and pistol and 25yd. rifle work. It is proposed 
to light with acetylene gas, and with a stove to keep the snug 
shooting house warm, anticipate many pleasant gatherings this 
winter. The proposed range will be at members’ disposal any 
evening, and 50yd. practice can be indulged in any pleasant day. 

fhe following scores have recently been recorded: 

Revolver and pistol, 5jyds.: Walter H. Freeman 89, 88, 87, 91 91; 
82, 86, 88; Wm. Almy 91, 86, 86, 86, 84, 83, 83, 83, 83; 86, 85, 83, 
82, 80, 87, 89, 90, 86, 83, 88. 86; B. Norman 87, 75, 83, 83, 83, 86; 
W. C. Pixley 78, 86, 71, 72, 76, 74; Wm. F. Eddy 78, 74, 79, 78, 90, 
80, 74, 77, 86, 80; *97; A. C. Hurlburt 74, 75, 77, 84, 76, 76; Fred 
Liebrich 73, 71, 70, 74; Arno Argus 65; H. D. Merritt 63. 

*Club record. 

Rifle, 25yds., German ring target: W. Bert Gardiner 238, 241, 
237, 238, 239, 235, 242, 241, 235, 241; 237, 241, 241, 242, 246, 242, 236, 
237, 231, 237; L. A. Jordan 229, 236; Wm. Almy 236, 231, 223; A. B. 
Coulters 236, 223; C. L. Beach 226, 220. 

Revolver, 50yds., military count: Wm. Almy 49, 48, 48, 48, 47, 
48; A. C. Hurlburt 45, 46, 46, 47, 46; Wm. F. Eddy 46, 46, 45, 45, 
Wm. Almy 72, 78, 78, 82, 84; A. C. 


45, 49. 

Revolver and Pistol, 20yds.: 
Hurlburt 77; W. Bert Gardiner 72, 81, 80, 79, 75, 77, 79, 84, 84, 77, 
$1, 88, 84, 80, 79, 81, 84. 

Rifle, Boyds., Standard target: Miss Powell (rest) 87; Sterry K. 
Luther (scope) 83, 85; B. Norman 78; H. Powell 73, 76, 76; m. 
Almy 69, 73; R. Powell 69, W. B. Gardiner 72, 76, 87, 84, 79, 84. 

Rifle, 50yds., German ring target: H. Powell 217, B. Norman 
215, Wm. Almy 211. A. C. Hurwsurt, Sec’y. 





Rifle Notes. 


We are informed that the Malcolm Rifle Telescope Mfg. Co., 
which was established in Syracuse, N. + in 1857 by Wm. 
Malcolm, and conducted there by him up to the time of his 
death, has been purchased by parties of Auburn, N.’Y., and will 
be carried on up to the same high standards as heretofore. 





Lieutenant-Governor Bruce, of New York, says a small head- 
stone in a cemetery in the western part of the State is pointed 
out to visitors as one of the sights over the grave of a widower, 
who, while not lacking in love for the departed one, was penuri- 
ous to a degree. He ordered a small stone because it was cheap, 
and ordered the mason to engrave on it this inscription: “Sarah 
Hackett, Aged Ninety Years. Lord, She Was Thine.” The 
stonecutter said there was too much inscription for so small a 
surface, but was told to go ahead and “squeeze it on somehow.” 
Here is the inscription as “squeezed”: “Sarah Hackett, Aged 
Ninety Years. Lord, She Was Thin. 





THE MANY-USE OIL. 
Polishes and preserves stock, barrel and case; 6oz. can 25c.—ddy, 

















































































































































































































in Annee 
Fixtures. 
Oct. $4—Kansas Cit Mo.=-Afro-American Trapshooters’ League 


tournament. T. Cohron, Sec’y. 
Oct. 3-4.—Baltimore, Md., Shooting Association tournament. J. 


. ew, y. 
Oct. 3-4.—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Trapshooters’ League tourna- 
oo under auspices of Jefferson County G. C. Frank Pragoff, 


y. 
Oct. 2-3.—Muncie, Ind.—Magic City G. C. eighth annual tourna- 
ment. F. L. Wachtel, Sec’y. 
Oct. 2-8.—Hyannis, Neb., G. C. tournament. L. McCauley, Sec’y. 
Oct. 8-5.—New London, Ia., G. C., shoot; $500 added. Dr. C. E. 
Cook, Sec’y. 
Oct, ene Pa.—Herron Hill G. C. tournament. T. D. 


6-7.—Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting Association tournament. J. B. 
Springer, Sec’y. 

Oct. 6-7.—Alliance, Neb., G. C. tournament. L. A. Shawrer, Sec’y. 

Oct. 6-8.—Davenport, Ia., Cumberland G. C. tournament. 

Oct. 9-10.—Indianapolis, Ind., G. ‘C. tournament. Wm. Arm- 
Strong, Sec’y. 

Oct. 10-11.—St. Joseph, Mo.—The Missouri-and Kansas League oi 
Trapshooters. Dr. C. B. Clapp, Sec’y. 

Oct. 11-12.—Dover, Del., G. C. tournament; open to all amateurs. 
W. H. Reed, Sec’y. 

Oct. 13-15.—St. Louis, Mo.—Rawlins semi-annual tournament No, 2, 
targets and live birds. Alec D. Mermod, Mgr., 620 Locust 
street. 

Oct. 14—Bound Brook, N. J., G. C. prize shoot. 

Oct. 17-18.—Raleigh, N. C., G. C. tournament. R. T. Gowan, Sec’y. 

Oct. 418-19.—Ossining, N. Y., G. C. shoot, $50 added. C. G. 
Blandford, Capt. 

Oct. 19.—Shréewsbury, Pa., G. C. shoot. W. H. Myers, Sec’y. 

Oct. 21.—Plainfield, N. J., G. C. merchandise shoot. 

Oct: 26.—Edgewater N. J.—Palisade G. C. shoot. A. A. Schover- 
ling, Sec’y. 


NORTH NEW JERSEY SHOOTING LEAGUE. 


Sept. 28.—Dover at Morristown. 

Oct. Z—Montclair at Newton. 

Oct. 14—Orange at Dover. 

Oct. 19.—Newton at Morristown. 

Oct. 21.—Montclair at Orange. 

Oct. 28.—Dover at Montclair. 

Nov. 2.—Montclair at Morristown. 
1906. 


Jan. 16-19.—Hamilton, Ont., G. C. annual winter tournament. 
Raiph C. Ripley, Sec’y. 3 

May 24-25.—Montreal, Can.—Canadian Indians’ first annual tour- 
nament. Thomas A. Duff, High Scribe. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest anp STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 











The next regular shoot of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club will be 
held on Oct. 14 
e 
The Preble County Gun Club, Eaton, O., will hold an all-day 
shoot on Oct. 18. a 


‘The Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club has fixed upon Oct, 14 
flor a prize shoot. 2 
The Palisade Gun Club, Edgewater, N. J., contemplates the 
huilding of a fall tournament on Nov. 23. 
R 
Om Oct. 7, the Montclair, N. J., Gun Club team will visit at 
Newton, and contest in the fifteenth match of the North New 
Jersey Shooting League. e 


The Crescent Athletic Club trapshooting season will begin on 
Cct. 14. The policy in respect to prizes will be on the same 
liberal and artistic lines which have heretofore prevailed with the 
shooting committee. 

» 

Thirteen events constitute the programme of the Shrewsbury, 
Pa., Gun Club tournament, to be held on Oct. 19. Totals are 
200 targets, $12.90 entrance, class shooting. High averages, frst, 
$3; second, $2; low average, $1. Competition begins at 10 o’clock. 


Interesting team matches at targets or sparrows have been ar- 
ranged between the Corner Rod and Gun Club of Muncie, Ind., 
.and the best material of the Lagrange and Wasepi trapshooters, 
for a purse of $500. The first match will probably be held at 
:Muncie; the second at Wasepi. 


y 
en Sept. 25, at Muncie, Mr. H. M. Clark, of Wabash, defeated 
tr. Max Witzengreuter, of Fort Wayne, in a contest at 100 spar- 
wows, 25yds. rise, bJyds. boundary. The scores were: Clark 94, 
Witz $2. Mr. G. G Williamson, of Muncie, acted as referee. A 
geturn match is contemplated in two weeks from date of this 
gnatch. 
ee 


Three special events, the Westchester county individual cham- 
pionship, the team contest, Poughkeepsie vs. Ossining, and the 
five-man inter-couaty team championship, are on the programme 
of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club fail tournament, Oct. 18-19. 
Aded money, $75. Sweepstakes each day, seven at 20 targets, 
$1.40 entrance, and one at 25 targets, $1.50 entrance. A sliding 
handicap, class shooting will govern on the first day; Rose 
system and scratch. Event No. 8 on first day, 25 targets, is a 
special distance handicap, merchandise prizes. Charles G. Bland- 
ford is Financial Secretary and Captain. 


The fail tournament of the Indianapolis, Ind., Gun Ciub, Oct. 9 
and 10, has a programme of ten 20-target events each day, $2 
entrance, class shooting. The English Hotel cup will be a 
matter of contest. Competition is amateur. Handicaps, 14 to 
19yds. Ship guns and shells to the Indianapolis Gun Club, 121 
W. Washington street, or 116 N. Pennsylvania street, express 
prepaid. High average money for professionals and amateurs. 
‘The Secretary, Wm. Armstrong, writes us as follows: “I wish 
‘to extend to the sportsmen who are traveling either for business 
er pleasure and who have a few hours of leisure time to spend 
én our city, to come and enjoy the pleasure of shooting on our 
grounds. They are.always welcome. All standard shells and 
Joads for sale at the club house any day in the week, except 
Sunday. Our regular practice day is Saturday afternoon. You 
will note time table for cars to our grounds on back cover of 
programme. Our telephone number is new phone 6934. All the 
prominent hotels are located within two blocks of the terminal 

2 ” 
ese: BeRnanp WATERS. 


. 





FOREST AND. STREAM. 


Newark Gun Club Tournament. 


Tut Newark, O., Gun Club held a tournament on oe, 27 and 
28 which was quite successful, though not so well attended as had 
beer hoped for. The weather on both days was all that could be 
desired, and E. S. Browne, who had charge of the affair, did 
everything possible to make things pleasant for the visitors. From 
a number of gut hints which were thrown out by various shoot- 
ers, we are of the opinion he succeeded. The shooting began at 
9:30 A. M. each day, and was over a Leggett trap, which gave 
good satisfaction. 

_The trade was represented by L. J. Squier, R. L. Trimble, D. D. 
Gross, John R. Taylor and R. B. McNeil. 

The office was in —- of J. R. Taylor as cashier, and he was 
posites by R. B. McNeil. Needless to say things went smoothly 

ere. 

The programme consisted of four events at 15 and seven at 20 
targets each day; total entrance, $20 per day; money divided 40 
30, 20 and.10 per cent. The high average money, $65, was divided 
$30, $20, $10 and $. 

On the first day thirty-five shooters took part. Johnson was 
<—s — 182; Trimble second with 181; Hatcher and Alkire third 
wit i. 

On the second day forty men were present, and twenty-seven 
went through. King was high with 189; Snow second with 183; 
Hulshizer and Squier third with 181 each. 

For the two days King won high average and took first mone 
as well as the silver loving cup given by Saflin & Rand for hig 
amateur. Hatcher was second, ath; Johnson 356, Alkire 350. High 
professional average was taken by Trimble, 360. 

On the afternoon of the last day the match for the Phellis 
trophy was shot, the Indianola Gun Club, of Columbus, having 
challenged. Events 7, 8 and $ of the programme constituted this 
match. Three teams were entered, the challenger, one from 
Marietta and one from Newark. The home team won by 4 tar- 
gets from Indianola, and 15 from Marietta. King, of Newark, 
and Webster and Rhoads, of the Indianola team, were high with 
48 each. Hulshizer, of Newark, and Speary, of Marietta second 
with 47 each. The scores: 

Phellis trophy match, six-man teams, 50 targets: 


Newark Team, Indianola Team, Cotes. 

















NM | otnecvecsbdsvenenosnare 48 Rhoads ........ 
Hulshizer Webster 
EEE. cx cnvsetvcasea Buchanan .... 
OS ee tO ARs beeccensceeupa 43 
ee | Cumberland ............0 43 
PRO ju ccudéswesoenvaase 41—270 Harrison ..........sseeee0s 40—266 
Marietta Team. 
Speary RROD ccs sepeevssesenes | 
Nelson ROR 39 
Trapp BA FARGNEE, cocncecoepsccessil 38—255 
—First Day— —Second Day— —Third Day— 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
SAME ‘a chidhnesobhwittea 200 174 200 189 400 363 
Trimble .... 181 200 179 400 360 
Hatcher 179 200 179 400 358 
Johnson 182 200 174 400 356 
Alkire : 179 200 171 400 350 
Cumberiand ......... 200 171 200 177 400 348 
ee ee 200 163 200 183 400 346 
Siu? 2, suet scher scene 200 171 200 174 400 345 
CS eee 200 174 200 170 400 344 
PEOUIGEE nc sivcesve 200 162 200 181 400 343 
EEED: -vcocemanenceuse 200 172 200 170 400 342, 
DOTA: uit un schsatwantls 200 172 200 169 400 341 
¥ LL, Gobiite.........e 159 200 179 400 338 
Keefe ...... 200 168 200 169 400 337 
Nelson .... 200 166 200 170 400 336 
C J Schlitz. 200 161 200 174 400 335 
Sauter ..... 200 152 200 181 400 333 
Bottenfield .. 200 152 200 179 400 331 
BOO © cissicens 200 159 200 171 400 330 
Schlicher ........ 200 161 200 162 400 323 
> NE oscx cess 200 161 200 162 400 323 
TORS .wenaveccnene - 200 154 200 163 400 317 
Se; cide snenee . -200 141 200 172 400 313 
EE scseosneewermar 200 164 125 102 325 266 
SOE catscndvensee os ose 200 177 200 17 
ORE Scinicexkevenen [an 200 176 200 176 
TE) poaupevddewive 9 200 174 200 174 
RE >. cc\abeneess on an 200 162 200 162 
OS eee 200 149 a owe 200 149 
DA ccs ceenshey we —_ 145 123 145 123 
Se’ SE ER. .ningteneee ee eee 145 109 145 109 
SEA. ksdacweckbxsenes (o> oon 110 96 110 96 
ere axe 110 96 110 96 
BEREERY  scsncecsersse 100 88 eee eee 100 88 
ED ceevckebiucad 125 84 sem soe 125 84 
ORE. coiccecnveves 90 ive ase 90 69 
SEE oncbabesnewnaue 110 71 mae wid 110 71 
ED is con SenceeeEe el oss 70 67 70 67 
NE: ca vascaenen be oo0 70 61 70 61 
Frank Winze ....... 80 61 ose eae 80 61 
ee a Pee ee Je 7 57 70 57 
SEE techies dot veed su ane 70 46 70 46 
ee rer ‘on 70 40 70 
ESET  sccvestvcssens 50 39 pas sue 50 39 
Meredith m3 34 75 34 
1} H Wentz 60 33 ose = 60 33 
Dricker ; 35 29 15 14 50 43 
Tabler Se ees 20 17 20 17 
Swick .. -- 20 14 oth a 20 14 
DOGMA: sesctccsienccce os eee 15 10 15 10 





The Indians’ Memorial to Emtl Werk. 


Look onward! From the stricken lodge, 
Where earthly sorrow bides, 
Triumphant, o’er the shining trail, 
The warricr spirit rides. 


Once for cvery God-given spirit upon earth comes the fleet 
runner with his message of a soul’s release from this transitory 
career—heavy and sad tidings to those that remain, because in 
evcry life there is so much of nobility and worth, of which only 
those nearest end dearest are aware. But in this message that 
Emil Werk, Chief Rio Grande, abides with us no more, there 
comes the sense of sorrow and personal loss—of a shining light 
gone out forever, not to a few, but to many hearts in many States 
throughout the land. 

In the tribal wigwam of the Indians there is one more vacant 
piace, while the artist strives with utmost fidelity to inscribe a 
tablet for the gallery of fame that will truly reflect the nobility of 
character, the greatness of mind and genial temperament of him 
whom it has pleased the Manitou to call thus early to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds. We valued him for his counsel in annual 
conclave and in sundry temporary camps upon the daily trail; 
cherished him for his true friendship that never failed in any 
emergency, and loved him as a brother for his own great love of 
nature and of all mankind, and those indefinable qualities of sports- 
manship which he everywhere manifested by action, deed, word 
and song, and which endeared him alike to all. 

Taking comfort in the faith and a of the great Book of 
Nature. whose profound philosophy he so dearly loved, we extend 
to his family and relatives in their yet deeper sorrow, our sincere 
sympathy and condolence; and in witness thereof affix hereto the 
seal of The Indians, this thirtieth day of September, 1905. 

Frank C. Rrex., Tom A. MARSHALL, | 

Chief Scribe. High Chief. 


Indianapolis Gun Cisb. 


InDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Sept. 30.—Mr. Moller won the Peters badge. 
Mr. Smoke was high gun. The weather was cloudy and rainy. 





Events: 2 2/2 © Sra ae 
Targets: 23 2 2 0H 6H HO 
ON re ee Bn383 2... ow 
1424 21 242 2. 

12 13 18 18 156 14 13 21 

02232321232... 

BiBWwwawasa.. .. 
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Monongahela League Tournament. 


MORGANtown, W. Va., Sept. 26.—The Monon ahela V 
Sportsmen’s League of West Virginia held its sixth and on 
oh a, - -. —— v gma W. Va., on 
2 ay, t. 4 and at Grafton, W. Va., on Sept. i 
tig attendance s both poeee. oot. 2, with g 
e li and weather conditions were rather r 
shoots, as evidenced by the almost universally low sopaes ca 
The trade was represented by Mr. H. H. Stevens and Mr. Eq 
H. Taylor, to both of whom the League is indebted for valuable 
cogeenee. Pu Bx . 
inners at Fairmont were: pert high average, 
Stevens, 85.14 per cent.; amateur high average, W. A. Wiedchost 
Fairmont Gun Club, 90.86 per cent.; amateur second high ay erage, 
G. A. Long, Mannington Gun Club, §5.14 per cent. , 
The League team race, five men, 25 targets per man, {or the 
Peters silver loving cup, emblematic of the League team cham. 
pionship, was won for the month by the Fairmont team y, ith a 
The Lathe & Rand silver | 
_ The in ‘and silver loving cup, emblematic of the |. 
individual championship, was won by W. A. Wiedebuseh, <i ie 
Fairmont Club, with a score of 17 out of 20. 
Winners at Grafton were: Expert high average, H. H. Stevens 
pon nd one: i _— high average, W ‘ magtebusch, Fair. 
ont Gun Club, per cent.; amateur second high average. |, 
Merrifield, Fairmont Gun Club, 85.14 per cent. - se, Joka 
The League team race, five men, targets per man, for the 
Peters loving cup, emblematic of the League team championship 
was won for the month by the Fairmont team with a score of 9%. 
_ ihe fae & anne gover loving. Gee, comsleenatic of the League 
individual championship, was won . A. Wiedebus oO 
Fairmont Club, with a score of 17 out of 20. oo oF 
Tabulated scores follow: 
At Fairmont: 





Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Br: 
W A Wiedebusch...17 159 Taylor ......... a tae 
G A Long........... 175 152 Barthlow ...........140 61 
T A Neill.......... -175 150 Carnahan ...... 120 93 
ohn Phillips ....... 175 150 Leachman ..... -120 58 
DT <ccnencoveset 149 §=6©Garden ......... -16 ) 
0 Seer: 145 — tebeonee - 105 82 
R Miller........... 1% = 144 SR sitiswani 105 8 
DOORS Koccdéseccoses 7 141 Dowler ...... - 105 16 
[usgrove ........+. 175 141° + Donally ...... - 90 q 
DANY occccoscccvccces 175 135 nds iobatee 90 66 
PE stenesasead 175 133. Deusenberry 85 53 
PE ctwnssacnta 175 131 F C Wiedebusch... 85 49 
WOMEN: ob cedn0<caGes 175 126 EPGGRE cccdvcescs 85 41 
io DE ccantsonev' 175 1200 GE Miller 55 39 
WR vevcrcscccccces 75 117 ieee 55 39 
Le <séiccestenuy 17% 117 Simon ... 55 32 
MED nate cdiicossseon 175 117 Dunnigan 20 16 
ME bakndeiiodoasves 175 118 =Coogle .. 15 14 





Team race for Peters cup: 


Fairmont Gun Club. Grafton R. and G. Club. 








osdeeveu OEE Saicanksetuenseecc Zl 
our. SEK Sun caseke. “ 
22 Musgrove 
a ee ees 
eeedeeresvebedesce 18—104 Leachman 
Recreation R. and G. Club. 
Yc cteniumewunnuee 19 A 
Deusenberry ............- ll ere scenes Saal Slee 14— 79 
E C Wiedebusch.......... 15 
League individual championship race, 20 targets per man: 
WwW ‘A Wiedebusch. --17 Jacobs eee Oe 12 
MUMMIED suboobesnsveseicsccveued 12 


At Grafton: 





EE ce inanieenan 175 Gaines 

W A Wiedebusch...175 1549 Walker 

DEE  cosnonance 149 Leachman 

Taylor ....csccccccee J. ae See ee 
Phillips ....... eReev'e 175 133. = Rogers 

My waksncsesecesea 175 133 A 
MED nvsdieccooessol 175 129 Smith ... 

INE iS cecsencacd 1% 128 SE) phe feast oc 20 17 
WOFEER  cosccs owsnes 175 127 EAS ee 20 15 
BEE. ‘eicsages senna 175 = OER PR eee 20 15 

ge a 175 124 Dunnigan ........... 20 14 
SEMID . wanyévevssiess 175 109 DEUNNNE Secsccovacsss 20 13 

BE | seccivicsesss 175 107 

Tom race ae snp: 

airmont Gun Club. Morgantown Gun Club. 
Wiedebusch .....ccccccees 22 Dugan . andi eke’ cheest on 18 


Merrifield .... 
Taylor .... 
Phillips . 


oan ais ile wc ching 19 
20 a SNe et a egeapaptiegs 16 





I os Mae BRD™ wenbicecdsvvacs. 23 

EAE: Rebecoanbenenivacets on ee eee 17— 98 
Grafton Rod and Gun Club. 

 - s Jidunscnscnbesoeed MEE GuchdudsverneSconeone 12 
TN OR ae 19 SNE Net twekiesceteees. 17— 8 
RATE cn cicoccivvosece 
* League individual championship race, 20 target : 
W A Wiedebusch........ oe ~t snelaea 


See cheatin ccetesse Al 
Eimer F. Jacoss, Sec’y-Treas. M. V. S. League. 


Springfield, Mass., Shooting Cicb. 


THE practice shoot of this club, held cn the afternoon of Sept. 
23, was well attended, twenty shooters being on hand. It was a 
beautiful day for shooting, and some good scores were made. 
Gus Greiff, of New York city, was the guest of the club, and 
shot in all events, averaging 90 per cent. for the shoot. Gus had 
his line of guns with him, and beauties they are. 

Now that the bird season is rapidly approaching, the boys are 
getting out more to the practice, shoots, in order to be in good 
trim for next month. awes and E. H. Lathrop finished in 
Class B in merchandise race; also Jordan in Class A. This leaves 
one shooter, Anthony Misterly, in Class C with one shoot to 
make up at next shoot, after which all those completing the ten 
shoots called for will be finished. . 

Scores in merchandise race follow: Jordan (A), four strings, 
23, 22, 22, 21; E. H. Lathrop (B), two strings, 18, 17; Hawes (13), 
22; Anthony Misterly (C), 1. 

Scores in regular events follow: 











Events: 345678 Shot 
Targets: 0 15 25 15 25 10 at. Broke 
BraMlerd § ...ccccccccscccccccces 85836... 115 1 
GrelE ...ccccccccee 71421142... 110 } 
DEED decepemens 61218..19 4 110 i9 
P Lathrop ..... 6121710.. 7 110 9 
EE ahhiesseshkes 91218..23 8 10 80 
Horace Chapin BoE ieee oe vi} l 
OS cncnnpenes 813 2 .. 7% 67 
Ss necknanteeane D Wi as 44-o0 7 ol 
Sy” sscocconen 0 ecice BED ED co 65 “4 
© H Lathrop Die Ess Gene 60 19 
TD choknbtmnieis ee’ BM, ie toes 50 ) 
SURO “vewcdonceeqese 48 .. 50 ? 
—— Chapin one a Bin 50 ij 
SE ndsintGesovopinenvowagsesa SD ok ae ue 50 ) 
Ss ccculivasikcerboretitenas as 56s 08 hse se =. 25 3 
PT Lt cbtedosaagabawedh' we we tease P05 “ne tes 25 9 
SE: cnnsntenduee ss ere — ee 25 
EE PER ccsenvbendavesosbees, a0 90.05 ©. so oo 15 8 
Chafee ....cccccceee eparbaneebeda ad xo D ov os. 40 oh ee 10 3 
Pe FEY Twatdabesbconentadsey-ce besa. és” Oe. 66-du 2 10 
MisFir: 





An automobilist who was touring through the country > 
walking ahead of him, a man followed by a dog. As the mach ne 
drew near them the dog started suddenly to cross the road; he 
was hit by the car and killed immediately, The motorist sto) ed 
his machine and approached the owner. 


“I'm v sorry, my man, that this has happened,” he i. 
“will five dollars Ax it?” 


lh, yes,” said the man, “five dollars will fix it, I guess. 
Pocketing the money as the car disappeared in the distance. ‘\¢ 
looked down at the dead animal. 
“I wonder whose dog it was?” he said —Harper’s Weekly. 





Monahan—Phwat’s this joo-jitsoo, Oi dunno? ae 
— prize-foightin’ by correspondence, Oi’m think. 
—Judge. 





“Are you going to send your son back to college?” “No, the 
coach says 
Dealer. 


hasn’t a chance of making the ‘leven.”—Cleveland 









23 oe 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


808 


}U. S. Government Ammunition Test. 


Aucockey test of Krag-Jorgensen. .30-Caliber Cartridges held at Springfield Armory by order of 
the Ordnance Department, United States Army. 


TESTED—Ammunition of all the American Manufacturers. 


CONDITIONS-—10 and 20 shot targets, muzzle rest. 
10 and 20 shot targets, fixed rest. 


DISTANCE —1000 yards. 


RESULT and 
OFFICIAL REPORT: 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE 


Agencies: 


N 


497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


Ly 


U. S. Cartridges excelled all others 


Co., 


114-116 Market St., San Francisco. 


vA AN TASMLAZSN LAS TARTAR EZSA LAZAR LAN TAN TAN LAN PANT AN TS 
AOS PPAR SEAS SI S A SIEASASANICA ic eo heVeluVeieVelaVeleVeleVeleVelaVeleVeleVeleValuVelleleVelsVeleVeleVeeVeleVeleVeLuVe,eVesuVeseVe,eVeeVeleveluVaLeVeleValeVeleVeleVelIVe AVC AVE TEINS 
ASA jj 





WESTERN TRAP. 
Chicago Merchandise Shoot. 


i f 
caco, Ill, Sept. 24.—Yesterday was the second of a series 0 
— held by the Chicago Gun Club on their grounds at oe 
and Vincennes road. The weather was good, the attendance ate 
while the targets were a trifle fast, as t % generally are os is 
particular ground. It was here that W. D. Stannard starte er 
shoot in 1893, and the records will show that he won in many hot 
contests. He became so proficient that he now has a position on 
the road for one of the smokeless powder companies. as 
The grounds are level and the background is open, ma ing 
shooting here a pleasure. The same is easy of access, being the 
shortest ride of any club in the city from the business center. 
Mr. Lacher is the attentive obliging secretary, and the members 
are ever ready to welcome strangers. This season’s prizes ve 
so arranged that there would be cash and many other merchan - 
prizes for each Saturday. On this occasion there was cash an 
s wet goods. 
“Raaneed dowel up well and made 9% out of the 100. The snot 
was a handicap affair, same appearing on the score See 
Mr. Engstrom, from the 18yd. line, shot very even, and a 
himself the way he held out in the last string. Mr. Barkley, ae 
the longest peg, 19yds., came close on his heels, as he fell — 
in one string only. Mr. Gardner was going fast, and in the t a 
string tied Mr. Engstrom, only to fall away in his last 25 and lan 
third. All were much pleased with the outing and hope to repeat 
same. Scores: 





y : 2 38 4 . Shot 

——. 2 25 25 at. Broke. 
Sieetare, 18 ia cc ck tees ecto ete capeeeotes 2118 2 10 =~ 81 
Bee. 96 sccccceccuvece 19 19 20 100 74 
Migines, 28 c.3s-c0ss-05 2 17:17 «10 63 
Dr Franklin, 17 17 18 2 = =«100 a 
Wesst, 17 ..ccccccccccccce 13 21 16 100 
Tencey, 17 ...ccccgpscoveseess 19 18 20 7” 7 
Rae, TT scoknvedaarnessenxs eta Pig 
Morton, 18 ....cscscccccccceces 22 19 . = = 
Engstrom, 18 ......+seeeees 23 22 > 2 = 
Myrick, 17 .....ccccccceseces 22 2 . 
Barkley, 19 .....ccccccccceeee s0en 24 21 = = 5 
Stannard, 16 ......ccccccceseces a 25 22 24 be . 
Gardner, 17 ....ccccccccccvcces » 22 25 2 - 2 
Bellman, 17 ..ccscccccccsvcoess 17 15 18 = S 
Weed, FT ccccccocenceveqssenes 22 23 18 2 
Hensler, 17 . 24 21 22 2 . 
Webber, 18 ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccs 17 2% B 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati.—The club shoot on Sept. 30 had a small attendance, 
only nine entering the 100target race. Herman was high — 93. 
Keplinger and Ahlers tied for second on 92. Tuttle broke 44 out 
of his first 60 and then stepped back to the 24yd. mark. The dis- 
tance was a little too great, and he broke only 34 in his last 50. 
The Ackley trophy contest will begin on Oct. 7. The omen 
will probably be similar to those of the other trophies shot for 
this year. Captain did good work, breaking 62 out of 7. The 
day was cloudy end threatening, but calm. Scores: 

One hundred-target race: 





Herman 93 Peters 
ES. acpchanavnge ae 

Keplinger cee 

WUERG  evccncocsentabovtassocnes 81 Andrews 


Match, 50 targets, two as men pay for targets: Herman 46, 
Ahlers 46, Peters 40, Faran 42. 

Match, 60 targets, two low men pay for targets: Herman 47, 
Ahlers 46, Peters 44, Faran 39. 


Members of the Cincinnati Gun Club went to Rylands,-Ky., on 
Sept. 28, as ests of the Kentucky Hunting and Fishing Club. 
Rylands is about fifteen miles from Cincinnati on_ the Central 
Kentucky Railroad. A handsome club house has been erected 
and many of the members have built handsome cottages in which 
they live during the summer. The shooting grounds cannot be 
excelled by any in the country. Sixteen shooters took part in the 
two events, and nearly one hundred — watched the sport. 
The day was hot, without a breath of wind. The birds were all 
good ones, strong and fast fliers, the use of the second barrel 
being needed in most cases. Even at that, 12 were scored dead 
eut. Morris and Pfeiffer went straight in the 15bird event, and 
Du Bray killed 10 straight in the first event. car 

Event No. 1, 10 live birds, $ entrance, money divided 35, 30, 20 
and 15 per cent.: 


e Fete Ge. xcsnsesvaastabes i ns wa cared aetis 7 
Bill = > Sociceapeohacetens © L, Abllera, Bau.cccccccscocccee on 
ON ME senha cccetenersenned @ Bhakee, FF ccccsccececcccccccccce 

Seria, Wi ccasadacssonaeeasant& 8 Pohlar, 2 .....cccccccccccccves 6 
SNUG. 2. scaxionsiiees pocen dt Be EMME foo cance eseudee sans 5 
Mery, 20 .. ccevceteubosavaerre eo Se We cc cccccocscesce 6 
Speberiell, GD cnicaccenvanaconaes 7 Payne, 27 ...cccccccccccsccesees 3 


Event No. 2, 16 live birds, $5 entrance, money divided, 35, 30, 
2 and 15 per cent.: 


Pohlar, 28 ......scccccccccccecs 12 
Payne, 27 ....cccccceccceccoees 12 

EA, BE. scccesccccccccetaces aan 
Hake, 22 ...ccccccccccccccceces 11 
Harry, 20. .......ccccccccesovees 10 
Herman, 28 ......cccccccccccees 10 
Kerry, 90 ....cccccccccccccccces 9 
Ackley, 30 .....cccccccccseceees 9 





Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill, Sept. 30.—The appended scores were made on our 
ena ‘oan on ae occasion of the third trophy shoot of the 
lourth serie ‘ 
In be club trophy event Thomas, Smedes and McDonald tied 
or Class A on a. Gould won Class B on 18. No C men in. 
In Dupont cup event, George and McDonald tied for Class A 
on 19 out of 20, Stone won B on 16. No C men in contest. 





In Hunter Arms Co. event, 10 singles and 5 pairs, McDonald 
won Class A on 18, Gould won B on 16. No C men in contest. 

Attendance was fair, considering nm game season and a steady 
rain almost all afternoon, seventeen shooters putting in appearance. 

After the regular events were shot off several miss-and-out 
events were indulged in, which furnished considerable amusement. 





Events: Events: 

Targets: Targets 
Dr Reynolds ee 
Sh ee ae Ser 
eae ee re Wolff .... 
WOE iN Evcenssvnnneinl ok RE cmsmeaces 
PPPOE s S6vch cose’ McDonald 

SUM eter eiesby cue eee 

TON dnccedecdicd ioe Mrs Davis .... 
MOE © whSeessRontdcs F A Smith 
SE ME adc sde canes 


No. 1, Hunter trophy. No. 2, Dupont cup. No. 3, club trophy. 
Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 
Notes, 


The Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, of Dayton, held their regular 
medal shoot on Sept. 27. Six members were present. President 
Gus A. Hodapp won the medal after shooting off a tie with Will 
E. Kette. The former broke 31 out of 33 and the latter 25 out of 
31 in the main event. This makes the fourth time he has won the 
medal, and his chances to become the final winner are good. 
The finish of the series promises to be a hot one. . 

The Columbus Gun Club had an ideal day for shooting on Sept. 
23. Mr. Munger, the well-known handler from Clyde, O., was 
present and accounted for 90 out of 100. He handles a gun as well 
as he dces dogs. He has a string of twenty-one setters and 
pointers for the trials at Washington C. H. this month. In the 
shoot for the Sporting Goods trophy, Bassell, 11, and Ward, 4, 
tied on a full score of 50, including their handicaps, the former 
breaking 40 and the latter 47, which was high gun in actual breaks. 
On Sept. 27 several new shooters were at the grounds, among them 
F. H. Lindenberg, who has not shot before for seven years. He 
has not quite forgotten how, but went straight in a 10-target 
event and finished with 37 out of 50. 

The Welfare Gun Club, of Dayton, entertained members of the 
Springfield Gun Club and their wives on Sept. 23, a shoot bein 
a part of the programme. In a team contest the visitors defeate 
the home team by 1 target, 249 to 248. Good scores were the 
rule. Henderson, of Springfield, was high gun with 47. Other 
members of the team were: Neer 43, Snyder 42, Foley 41, Poole 
40, Miller 36. On_the Welfare team Ride led with 46, Heikes, Jr., 
44, Rayburn 42, Craig 41, Watkins 38, Carr 37. The visitors ar- 
rived shortly before noon and were entertained at the N. C. R. 
factory, lunching at the Welfare Club. In the afternoon the men 
enjoyed themselves at the traps. In the practice events Carr was 
high with 46 out of 50. The monthly handicap shoot of the 
Preble County Gun Club, Eaton, O., was held on Sept. 28. The 
main evénts were for the county trophy, 50 targets, added target 
handicap, and club medal, 25 targets. C. H. Leisk won both 
events, the former by a total score of 53, including handicap of 8; 
J. Achey was second with a total of 52, handicap 9. W. R. Clark 
made a straight score of 50 in this match, and Less Reid 47. 
neither were contesting for the trophy. In the medal shoot Leisk 
and Achey tied on 23 each, the former winning the shoot-off, 21 
to 20. On Wednesday, Oct. 18, the club will hold an all-day 
tournament, open to all, 150 targets, entrance $7.50, three moneys 
in each event, divided 40, 30 and 20 per cent. 


In Other Places. 


Not content with the Limited Gun Club and the Indianapolis, 
the good shooters of the G. H. have formed another club, 
called Duesseldorfer Gun Club. At the first shoot Roper led with 
42 out of 50. The officers are: Robert Roper, President; = 
Nash, Vice-President; John Kopper, Secretary; E. Linton, Treas- 
urer. M. M. Scott is manager of the grounds, which are situated 
south of the city. 

Three Michigan gun clubs held a shoot last Thursday. Out of 
120 targets, Owasso made 99, Laingsburg 44 and St. Charles 80. 
The Owasso scores were: Jack Rosevear 19, O. L. Sprague 17, 
B. S. Gaylord 17, J. J. Peacock 16, W. S. Beebe 15, R. J. Beehler 
15. Laingsburg held the trophy last year. . 

The contest that developed a lot of fun was that of the squirrel 
shooters in the old settlers’ shooting match at Hillsboro, Ill. 
All contestants were over fifty years, and were limited to the old- 
fashioned muzzleloading rifles. Howard Longwell won on a string 
of 1%in. 

Down in Texas they shoot for many a trophy, and as there are 
many clubs, the shoots come often. Now reports come from 
Weatherford that the Rand & McNally trophy was won by H. W. 
Kvteman. Will some one ask Mr. Skelly, of Wilmington, Del., 
what he knows about such trophies as Rand & —— 

Duck hunting reported good at Hartsel, Colo., in uth Park 
county. What ye think? illing ducks at am altitude of 7,500ft. 
Each hunter was rewarded with from twelve to twenty ducks each. 

Blair Harvey won the shoot at Bucyrus, O., Sunday last, with 

out of 25. ; 
ee first shoot held by the Manistique, Mich., Gun Club was 
well attended, but scores were low. The wind blew strong. 

The shoot held at St. Paris, O., Oct. 4, will probably be the 
last for this season. A ee 

Here — to be a new trap for throwing targets, as it is 


reported that the Rich Hill, Mo., Gun Club has purchased a 
t le 
wThe Vebb. City, Mo., Gun Club is holding regular shoots for a 


ilver cup. 3 ae 

*" The trapehooters of southern Illinois will have the privilege of 
shooting twenty-one consecutive days during October. One o 
these shoots will be held at Virden, the 17th and 18th. James 
Landes and W. P. Riffey wili be the managers. : 

E. Hubbey os = week a Paso, Texas., shooting targets 
live birds with the gun club. : 
—= Johnson was ie wae at the Kenton, O., shoot, with 171 

out of 180. Le Compte 170, Losh 166, Ralph Trimble 162. 

Pearl Kyle won the honors at Erie, ms., with 32 out of 35 
targets during the shoot held there Monday last. 

A few members of the Great Bend, Kans., Gun Club met on 
trephy day, 


What would the Gilberts and Crosbys of the present day say to 
a shoot that came off at Shamokin, Pa., wherein each contestant 
had $100 in the pot, and shooting at 11 pigeans, each killed 5. Be- 
sides this, there were several hundred spectators. 

. W. Russell made high score at the uskogee, Ind. Ter., Gun 
Club semi-weekly, getting 46 out of 50. 

Ed Rike has been out with the Hunters’ reunion, and the re- 
ports are that Dayton, O., may have another rifle shooter. Now, 
come to think of it, Ed. ‘shou d be able to hold a rifle up or to 
hold it_down. 

The Minnequa Rod and Gun Club, Pueblo, Colo., has leased 
the exclusive fishing and hunting rivileges on the lakes and 
reserves and grounds surrounding Fn on Pueblo county, and 
they announce that all trespassers and. poachers will be prosecuted. 

Saturday last, O. R. Moore, of Anderson, Ind., won the single 
match at the shooting park, 51 out of 70. T. N. Stillwell won the 
double event with 19 out of 20. 

The Colfax shooters were defeated by the older members of the 
Blocmington, Il., Club in a team shoot. With ten men on a 
side, at 25 targets each, Bloomington scored 207 to Colfax’s 191. 
‘The Colfax boys are made of the proper grit, and will soon invite 
the Bloomington boys to their town, to try their new trap. 

Squirrel shooting was too tempting on last Thursday for the 
members of the organtown, W. Va, Gun Club to make a 
showing at the traps. Only five members turned out to shoot 
“mud pies,” and Cobun won the cup. At the end of the season 


each man having held it for a month will contest for its final pos- 
session. 


W. E. Stuart, R. M. Garrett, Jr., A. C. Thomas and Josh Lock- 
wood, of Keystone, Pa., were visitors at the Eckman Gun Club 
tournament, 

It seems early to learn of deer being killed, but James D. 
Amazon, of the Paradise Gun Club, New Orleans, has credit for 
bagging a four-pronged buck on Tuesday last. 

herd was a team shoot at Lexington, Ky., that proved a hot 
one, as the scores were so very even. ‘Lietentes won over 
Louisville, with 443 to 440—not a large score, when there were 600 
targets shot at by cach team; but then there were twelve men on 
a side, and some of them did not break over 28 out of 50. 

And now comes the Marietta, Ind. Ter., Gun Club with the 
announcement that it has reorganized, and that the members have 
subscribed $3,000 for the making of a large fish pond. 

This is the way to get up a shoot and be assured of having a 
‘ood time. Notice was sent out by officers of the Woodmere 
wun Club, Detroit, Mich., to meet Sunday with their wives at 
Quaw's place. From there take a trolley ride to Wm. Schon- 
eld’s, where there would be a live-bird and target shoot, while 
on_the side there will be plenty of music and refreshments. 

The members of the Kingdom Gun Club, Fulton, Mo., are now 
ready for their names to appear in print, as the following scores 
were made last Tuesday: R. A. Moore 47 out of 50; W. B. 
Harris, 60, 75; B. Payne 22, 25; Dr. H. A. Bragg 34, 50, and N. 
B. McKee, 16, 26. 

There is a com’ng champion lady shooter hailing from Cincin- 
nati, O. At the last tournament held there, Miss Frances Atherr 
made the very good score of 85 out of 100, while on the pre- 
liminary day she —— all by breaking 73 out of 76. y, 
boys, she is reported to be just “sweet sixteen.” I would be 
ner to hear of lady shooters being encouraged to take part at 
east in home club —— events. 

Reports have it that the team work of the Eastern squad in 
their shoot at San Francisco was a revelation to all. Their skill 
was noted in the way they centered the targets—not only were 
the targets broken, but they went up in a cloud of dust. 

The St. Charles, Mo., Gun Club now and then come to the 
frent and try their shooting ability with Warrenton. These genial 
souls met ursday evening last and elected officers. Mr. Henry 
Rarklage was selected for his dignity as president. Mr. Lawrence 
Schoenberg will serve as Scribe and keep the records. He has 
been also charged with duly keeping the exchequer. A practice 
shoot will be held each Thursday. 

There. will be a one-day tournament held at Colfax, IIl., to 
which all the shooters in Central Ill., are invited. That all who 
attend may be sure of a good time and fair play, it will only be 
1.ecessary to note that Tramp Irwin will be manager. 

e€ good news comes from Elwood, Ill., that a gun club has 
been organized thcre. It is reported that W. Tramp Irwin has 
been seen tramping in that vicinity. 

The Spokane, V ash. and Gun Club is now on the boom. 
The club has extended an invitation to the big six shooters who 
are now on the Coast, to assist them in opening the season in 
November. It 1s proposed to hold a tournament also on Thanks- 
giving Day, then to continue shooting throughout the winter. 

he big six may not be understood, but they are the world’s best— 

Crosby, Gilbert, Hirschey, Marshall, Heikes and Fanning. 

Several of the Des Moines, Ia., trapshots. spent last Tuesday at 
Brooklyn. Mr. Fred Whitney presided in the office. 

Wm. Pool, pres'dent of the Springfield, O., Gun Club, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to meet with the Cash Register team, Dayton, 
O., and hold a club contest. 

Five members of the Newark, O., Gun Club were out at the 
club grounds Thursday last for the purpose of testing the new 
= lately installed. 

even of the Tucson, Ariz., Gun Club met Sunday last. Weber 

won high, as he has been accustomed to. He made 57 out of 60, 
while Thompson broke 51. The members are becoming more and 
more expert all the while with the targets, and will be able to 
send a strong shooting’ team to Phceenix for the territorial shoot. 

The weather was ideal when the members of the Marietta, O., 
team met for practice the last time, previous to the team shoot. 
They a to get busy when there is a silver cup in sig's. 

It will seem strange to many, but it is reported that at Zanes- 
ville, O., the trapshooters met last ame for the first shoot of 
the season. A strong wind was blowing, though. Moore made a 
splendid score of 90 out of 100. is was very encouraging for 
the first shoot. Warner made 81 out of 100; munston 59, 75; 
Wiles 57, 75, Smith 75, 100; Reasoner 37, 50; Bostwick 18, 25. 

The merchants of Clinton, Ind., have donated prizes, and a 
shoot = held Sept. 27 by the members of the newly organized 

nm club. 

The shoot at Stratford, Ont., was not a complete success as to 
number present, but good scores were made, especially by the 

visitors. 

A general canvass was made among the sportsmen of Chambers- 
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burg, Pa, snd there pres hn unanimous seréement F mot to shoot 
a4 ” thi Seoul peeainey el te gun club ba 
. Harsley is now the 
at Dunkirk, Ind. He was one of those Silows who had to 
sired to Shas ho in b i the end. 
where t iow who came in coaxing w t i 
It js given out by many of the that i will : 
eak more targets next time in order to win. 
5. ews, we Sarcander,-C. M. Smith and George 
Burt were the Fort Collins, Colorado, trapshots who lately took 
part in the big tournaments. 


D., shooters are not all dead. Members of 


e wood, S, 
the. Lead Club shot at 25 targets, thus: 


Franz 2, Beck 13, t Powell 22, Perkins 22, 


twin 16. * 





The Muskrats. 


Wxsr Putian, Ill, Sept. 26—The fall tournament, supple- 
mented with a fish fry, was held at Gardner’s Park, Sunday, the 
24th, wherein the genial members of the Muskrat Gun Club were 


hosts, 

It should be apparent to all that there is no better place to 
hold a tournament than in a rs or fair grounds where there 
are plenty of good buildings and all the accommodations of shade, 
seats, water, refreshments and of course a good place to set traps 
ont an open background, 

‘hen we arrived at Gardner’s Patk, we found all these things 
and even more, a good lot of Muskrats to look after every de- 
tail and make all feel at home. These grounds ‘are so well fitted 
for tournaments, that the wonder is that more are not held by 
the. park management. This fine park can be reached from all 
parts of Chicago and the suburbs; by the steam cars, elevated 
and surface railroads. Being situated at 119th street, it is some 
distance out, but when you get there you find yourself in the 
midst of a fine grove,.and are as completely shut out from the 
smoke of the city as though you were one hundred miles away. 

traps are set upon the brow of a hill and the targets are 
throw out, into: a.space that causes many a gocd shot to miss. 
The traps are set Sergeant system. 

The Papen consisted of ten 20 target events. The best 
shots of the city turned out. The trade had four representatives, 
arabers, Lord, Stannard and.Vietmeyer. .The other good ones 
were: lewilling, Rupel, Engstrom, Barkley, Kinney, Garritt, 
Webber, Gardner, Winesberg, Barribal, Tuple, Harriman and F. 
P. Stannard. 

The moncy was in four equal with $10 for average 
money with the added attraction of a merchandise prize for a 
wind up. All this was well looked after by C. Bellman, Secre- 
tary, whose address is Pullman. 

It was regretted by all that the old time good shot, George 
Kleinman, was not present. But Sunday is the day that keeps 
George busy with the duties of game warden and fish commis- 
sioner. 

Stannard was high professional with 181, and Barkley high for 
amateurs with 188. Kinney was: next with 185 and Webber close 
up with 182. 

All present .partook of the fish A with a relish, and voted the 
park management their thanks. ere were a number of ladies 
present, and they with their visitors who came in the afternoon 
added to the pleasure of the outing. Scores: 


rts, 








Events: 123 465 67 8 910. Shot 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 2020 =at. Broke. 

Sternberg 18 16 2016 161718191815 200 178 
Flewilling 14161318181316171417 20 176 
Lee6  sccavye 13141516141316161616 20 149 
Kuple ...... 36 TD 1B UB DD oo. 60:-20:500 00 

Engstrom 14 20171914...... - 

Stannard 17 17 20 15 1817 20201819 200 181 
Barkley 20 19 18 17 202020171819 200 188 
Kinney 18 19 2018 181818191819 200 185 
Garrett 19 19 16 16 18 20 17 19 17 17 20 178 
Webber 18 191918191917191717 200 182 
Gardner 14 14 17 17 17 15 16 19 16 17 200 «171 
Winesberg -. 18 18 2019171719181617 200 179 
Barriball ......... -- 13111110..16 9 71212 

Vietmeyer ........ - 15171817161617171617 200 168 
REET copubuseveutrashoece be Ve | 

Ser SEES SLL ecicnvese co. vo "ones ss 17 18 18 15 80 68 
722 iL,  wcesentn os espe) 00 os. ah ee ae ae 80 61 
CF EEE  Coveccnecksvegenns we se os . > oe EE bo 6 

PIED Scccces\occcesehe. oe on "ob ae - 18 





Clark—Witzengrewter. 


Muncie, Ind., Sept. 25.—For something like a year the “Noth- 
ing doing” sign has been aera out in this Hoosier state in 
the game of live bird shooting. It remained for old. Ft. Wayne 
to break the ice, which they did most effectually on Sept..24. A 
match race at one hundred English sparrows per man between 
Max Witzengreuter of Ft. Wayne and Hugh M. Clark of Wabash 
(where the river comes from) was the chief attraction. The birds 
were shot from five traps at a rise of 25 yards and a fifty yard 
boundary; no birds being retrieved. Once,shot at, did a bird 
touch the ground inside the boundary, he was scored dead. Under 
a previous agreement, birds lighting on the boundary fence were 
also scored dead. In one instance this latter rule saved a bird 
for Mr. Clark. 

The traps were placed on the peeled surface of the base ball 
diamond, the score facing the east. The background was largely 
dark and while the weather was delightful, the shooting condi- 
tions were difficult indeed and the scores in the main race cor- 
respondingly excellent. Witz. had not shot a sparrow for some 
seven or eight years previously.. The race was started at 1:30 
and was shot in strings of 25 birds with a ten minutes intermis- 
sion between strings, which allowed the contestants to rest a bit, 
and gave a short interval for the members of the committee on 
irrigation present to absorb a little of the liquid that is dew on 
the grass in Milwaukee. Each shooter shot his birds down in 
alternating strings of five birds. , z i 

The sparrows were furnished by W. T. Hill, Indianapolis, Ind., 
who is generally known among this state’s shooters as “Sparrow 
Bill.” ‘That the birds were a splendid lot is evidenced by the fact 
that in his shipment of 425 birds, but three died and not one of 
those trapped refused to fly. Mr. Hill furnishes the shipping 
crates for the birds and also supplies them with ample food and 
water for any given trip. 

The scores which follow will show that each contestant was 
indeed “going some”, and at the conclusion of the race both men 
were heartily congratulated by. their many friends. present. 

At the finish of the race Mr. Clark was challenged in behalf 
of Mr. Witz. for the return match, and named two weeks from 
that date as the time and the same grounds as the place. 

For the Witz.-Clark race, G. G. illiamson of Muncie, acted 
as referee. . Messrs. Ed. Wiegman and Harry Kimnerck of Ft. 
Wayne officiated respectively as puller and at the blackboard. 

The last legislature of this state legislated against the use of 
the common domestic pigeon for trapshooting, which accounts 
for the use of sparrows in this race. ny 

Preliminary to the big event, two sweepstakes at respectively 
10 and 15 sparrows were shot. In the first race, Clark and Run- 
dell tied for first. Witz. and Sowles tied for second place and 
Williamson won third. In the fifteen bird race, Williamson won 
first, Clark and Witz. tied for second and Rundell won third alone. 

After the big race had been shot, Sam. R, Miner, of Ft. Wayne, 
who, in addition to os a thoroughly good fellow, is the accred- 
ited best in his baliwick as a shooter of yellow-legged chickens 
from a pigeon trap, and Mr. Stout shot,a ten sparrow racey Mr. 
Stout winning. 

The shoot was held on the grounds of the Corner Rod & Gun 
Club. Nos. 10 and 11 were the sizes of the shot used by the 
majority of the shooters. 

he scores in the various events were as follows: 


Match race, 100 birds—First, twenty-five: 


aS eieishctedanh aabonbohenrel yesee-1OL11111112111 2121122203123 

eae pidiasusts> oie Sbouuse 1221111122112112121101211—24 
Second twenty-five: 

IEE 7c dnave sal isaninaconpenaeerienbnekna 1112111210111011111111201—22 

TEE <0 uch be cccgtuasabessoebeberbhbar el 1211.22 111119122111111112—25 
Third twenty-five: ‘ 

ER ak antes aba ak se eaiaeeb ase neeeunil 1111211 0—24 

SUE cola inc tassonnsrackhenhantiapssanneee 2112101101212111111211112—23 
Fourth twenty-five: 

PME woctnenanane apabemnenraheehieet oe eee 2212201221911121111101111—23 

DEE haan tt omen hephibbhvassenngen tae ooees A LOQ122111211 —22 
Total 


oot, and old-time shooters will remember these sweeps 





Williamso ‘Munci 

Keller eee 
Run mannose camneenenes 
Bowen (Kendallville) . 
Sowles (Angola) ....... 
on No. 2—Fifteen birds, sweepstakes: 


bocbsivunvevesdpetSsosene Soccceseccencceses cep chihaeReeeReeene =D 
Beller. ....csccvccsccccvccvcccccccccccccccesccees cc SMMMMA MORN AIIIO—I0 
WEMMIBOR 9, 20 ccrcescdccese be eeateeceteceeeenseees + MOLMIIIIIIONI—IZ 
BIE 6.8.00.00.000000000000800000090000000henbnbde remEEan 
WEEE whccbSe Le bacnbacecksewséecsasses peostetees oswenl —12 
Third event—Ten-bird match face: 
De ci skcnssese puebubsvakbesheoe Spices pad aden eeeeeees-s 00100101014 
EEE innbtnenchdghiteduesssécbaspbsotdstssnested pedececsss 0101000010—3 


A team composed of the best shots from Lagtange and Wasepi, 
Mich., also issued ¢ thalienge to a team of ten men from the 
Corner Club for a team shooting match at the Corner Club, at 
a date to be decided upon later, with the provision that the 
Corner Club at once accept the challenge. match is to 
for either sparrows or targets ‘and for a purse of $500. The secott 
match will oor be snot at Wasepi. ‘The details for the frst 
meeting will be made in the near future by the tatiagers of the 
teams. G. G. WiLtiamson. 





Herndon Gun Club. 


Hernvon, Pa., Sept. 27.—The Herndon, Pa., Gun Club of 
Herndon, Pa., held a most successful shoot Sept. 19, with fifty-two 
entries. The conditions were good, and the club is receiving 
many compliments from the visiting shooters at the able way in 
which the shooting was conducted. Five professionals were in 
attendance as follows: Edward Banks, J. M. Hawkins, Sim 
Glover, Frank E. Butler and Neaf Apgar, J. M. Hawkins made 
high professional average, 129 out of 135. M. P. Derk made 
high amateur average, 153 out of 135. 

his, however, was our first attempt in holding a tournament, 
and it proved to be a grand success. 











Events: 123 46 67 8 910 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 1015 101510152510 at. Broke. 
EEE cosccssncoccanvenct 8151015 614101324 9 1385 124 
eee 1014 9141014 9152410 135 129 
ee, ES ES EES 712 814 8 910122010 13 116 
DT ovevspsucbonskutenk 813 7131015 8 15 2310 135 122 
ABERT 2.0 .0cccccssevsecees 9141013 9131012 23 9 15 122 
SL” .scunacs coheb 1013 814 913 81323 6 1 117 
BEMIS soe cncsccosnonseds 10 7812 61121 6 135 9 
CED avcodecockensdbas 914 913 915 81523 7 18 122 
Dover bébbCanhvesebhnhevne 81210141012 71423 9 135 lig 
SEE Wis Bovis csensnsnebect $3646 3'8 6:6 .... 100 42 
ON 711 712 912 61321 9 13% 10 
ae 8101011 714 81219.. 125 99 
685 7610 9102.. 18 
6 9 812 614 81214... 12 94 
9879897917 4 138 87 
SIME sacescseuseeses 913 6101011 81215 9 135 10 
BM P. Derk ...cccccsccccss 9141012 914 7142410 1385 123 
ND let esncanscbabgneey - 713 6138 813101119 9 138 10 
Staum 413 310 611 61317 6 135 88 
DOE... osevence 812 814 814 81424 8 13 120 
Russell 143848 46512 6 135 a 
AMEE secceess i Fy rer Oe 80 23 
Stroh ...... 513 98610 9921 5 13 95 
Kreoger ... 9.0. oe 8.o OTD... 85 66 
Schroger BEB on os Dos BEE Ee oe 90 49 
JE Zeigier’ .......cccece - 9579 96917.. «15 7 
EE dcevetnetssoens these Soar tise bh ne he koe 40 25 
NE euevesare ob ab. 0 be) Sb0e.ne 15 9 
Gilbaugh at on Ben 26.00 30 13 
Si “nsetseussees $3.73... 90 41 
Wilhom ........ pores Sp ee. Bien 40 10 
Hallenback .... onewS, nebo be: ea Be asues a0 50 10 
N Zeigler ....... senen ae & 5 VT. © Be OER oe 19 45, 
BEE Seshutecensde osgne we ence ee Ome tte So 68 
Ee re 10 1 
TD, One Bee 60 35 
te PR Pe 60 17 
DP oie otk bs oi one 10 10 
ah tpasbe aan eau 15 3 
7 i, ae 35 10 
‘ o> an be 25 
ows oe an 35 12 
Mis sBhiics sett seubaebh. mb... 0P re: 60 2 
DC. <<cekccswenbapbe ae 6s. oP ° o 00 es BB. cg 25 16 
2 ccmebnieeenes Shee ne #6 ak we. wh fee emi 5.. 2 5 
Dh Lnchiceuabisbadewes oe he dm Sehee. neue 2 Ee ce 25 17 
ED cen ubche ie. mb tye) bo 68, ie ep RTO mon 26 19 
Di Oe > ccsevines sus, oh 06:09, 99.50 bb Dn 25 9 
SUED, TEED. -coveccusndenee so 49 00 00 On. 50 2% 14 
i CEEOL Eioccconscnns 09 a0) 00 06 'o0.00 25 16 
Weist ..... sehbbeniseehes. Absa wn.er ae, bs 66 2 2 
NID, costonnineneare: sad. 00) vase . ° ° 2% 3 


Cincionati Gun Club Tournament, 


Sr. Bernarp, O., Sept. 29.—A few remarks relating to the tour- 
nament held in Cincinnati last week may prove of interest to the 
trapshooters of the country, and we will thank you very much if 
you will give the following statement prominence in your valuable 
paper. 

The shoot was hardly up to expectations in attendance, though 
a large crowd was not expected, for various reasons. However, 
there were enough on hand to make a very enjoyable time for 
those who did attend. 

The committee did all they promised, and a great deal more 
than any one else dreamed of. 

Forty-five contestants shot through the programme, tw<nty-two 
of whom failed to win their entrance; their combined losses 
amounted to $401.45. 

There was paid out average money $200, making a total of 
$601.45 paid to the amateurs who shot through the three days. This 
amount, $601.45, was the entire profit of the tournament, made on 
37,870 targets trapped, programme and locker rent. 

The entsance for the three days was $63, and every one of the 
twenty-two amateurs who failed to win this amount was paid a 
sum sufficient to cover his losses, not only getting his entrance, 
but also getting his targets free. 

The smallest amount paid back was $1.85; the largest was $40.50. 

In a nutshell: You could win good money if you shot well; 
but, no matter how poorly you shot, yo couldn’t lose. 

The events paid exceptionally well, both in the Rose system and 
the optional sweeps. One. amateur who lost $1.85 in the regular 
events, pulled down $30 above his entrance in the optional. hen 
the $1.85 was handed back to him it took some time to convince 
him that he was entitled to it. 

The office force, composed of Luther Squier, Fred and Charlie 
Dreihs, are entitled to a great deal of praise for their efficient work 
in the office. Events were paid before shooters left the grounds 
each evening, and the last day they were paid average money and 
all before the last event was finished. This seemingly impossible 
feat was accomplished by having the experts, who were not shoot- 
ing for the money, shoot in the last squads. : 

fi: is safe to say that all who were here will come next year and 
bring some one with them. 

TouRNAMENT COMMITTEE, 
by Arthur Gambell. 


Mr. Laybor—We traveling men are everything on organizing. 

Miss Niederman (vaguely)—Yes? = 

Mr. Laybor—Yes, I wonder what the public would think of our 
union. 

Miss Niederman—Oh, Mr. Laybor, this is so sudden.—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 





THE MANY-USE OIL 
Protests cold, frosty, wet guns from rust. No substitute as sure. 













Eposwarsr, N. J., Sept, 28.—-Twenty-one contestants tock 
inthe shoot af the Palani Gan Cae ndes » past 
the sliding handicap which ia the table below wr seemed By 
Pp, Ww in ta low are desi; 
H. The scores: ay 
Events: 1H.2H.3H.4H.6H.6H. 
F C Bissett............... 16 16 17 17 19 19 19 19 17 17 is 8 ah 
{Martin «oouccsecsceoscose 37 17 17 17 18 18 1 17 17 17 18 18 19 19 39 
m_ Hopkins ...........+ 16 16 18 18 14 16 16 16 18 18 20 20 14 1g 37 
G H Piercy............... 14 16 19 19 14 16 16 16 17 17 19 19 17 17 
as. dee sreetesceeeeseeee 19 19 17 17 15 16 18 18 17 17 19 19 17 17 
W A Walters.............. 17 17 18 18 16 16 18 18 16 16 18 18 1 16 
Oo 26 16 17 17 18 18 16 16 16 16 16 16 1) 4s 
H 16 16 16 16 13 16 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 4g 
H 18 18 10 16 14 16 16 16 16 16 18 18 13 1¢ 77 
A 12 16 12 16 16 16 12 16 17 17 16 16 16 16 
F 14 16 19 19 16 16 14 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 19 
kK 18 18 13 16 18 18 15 16 16 16 17 17 14 16 1p 
c, a 17 17 20 20 13 16 16 16 16 16 19 19 15 1g 
RC 12 36 14 16 36 26 25 16 36 16 16 16 1h 18 
Dr F + eeeses 4ii w 1613 .,, 
gt oR IaS 6 16 16 15 16 14 16 15 16 11 16 7 ig if 
HS 18 18 17 19 17 17 19 19 11 16 18 18 14 16 1g 
Karl Sense Ge SB 06 08 b6 40 -- 16 18 18 13 16 13 16 19 
Al_ Evans ......ccccccoccce oo ++ ee «+ «+ 16 16 16 16 16 18 18 15 16 
RR. Hendrickson......... s+ «- Leisk of ie .. 16 19 19 18 18 16 16 44 
lOttrell ..ceccesceccceeces tte ee oe oe oe oe oe we oe oe 17191917 





Meatclair Gun Club. 
Monrtctrair, N. J., Sept. 30.—The seventh monthly conte 
the club aa A (a large sterling silver vies cup) was a off oar 
Mr. F. W. Moffett being the winner. is is a handicap event’ 
50 targets, to be shot for om the last Saturday of the month for 
twelve months, the man winning the greatest number of times 
— the =. UP to the present the winners whose names have 
een engraved on the cup are : January, P. H. Cockefair; Feb. 





ruary, ward Winslow; March, Henry F. Holloway; i 
Gourme W. Boxall; May, Allen F, Connett; June, jay ae 

olloway. 

On Oct. 7 the Montclair team visit Newton, N. J., to sh 
fifteenth match of the North New Jersey Sotig. i” we 

Scores Sept. 30, 1905: 

Events: 123 45 6 _ Events 123466 

Targets 101510105025 ‘Targets 10 15 10 10 0 % 
3 ea 8 9 7 9 4420 - 8 44,, 
Batten, 2....... 5612 6 648.. i 7173. 
Colquitt, 0 ..... 8 1410 10 42 24 Moff -- 10 4817 
Cockefair, 0 615 6 838.. - 72310 
Holloway, 8.... 9 8 8 547.. Connett, 8...... .. - -» 8810 
Bush, 0 ....... - 714 8 743.. Dr Gardiner, 0. ..13.... .. 23 


Handicaps, as indicated, apply in event 5 ~*~ added targets. 
Epwarp INSLOW, Sec’y. 





Raleigh Gun Club. 


Rareicu, N. C., Sept. 28—To-day’s shoot was of unusual 
interest to several of our regular members, it being the day set 
apart to shoot a 100-bird race for the Hunter Arms bo. silver lov- 
ing cup, donated by them to be shot for weekly. The one winning 
it to-day will have to shoot it off mext week with Mr. Johnson 
under the same conditions, he hevieg won it more times than an 
one else at our weekly shoots. If Mr. Johnson loses it next wo 
he will have one more chance on account of winning it last 
season. It is more than probable that he will win it, as fe is the 
best shot in our club. ebb won yesterday from l7yds., while 
Johnson shot from 19yds. 


Targets: 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 
Webb, 17 ........ 20 22 22 25—89 Ellington, 19..... - 21 18 24 22-85 
ohnson, 19 ..... 23 22 20 22-87 Gowan, 18 ....... 20 24 19 21% 
ett, 18 ....... 2319 25 19-86 Walters, 18 ...... 23 14 18 17-2 


The weather conditions were good for a nice record, but the 
trap worked so bad that it was difficult to get a good target out 
of five or six calls. This kind of work is very trying on a shooter 
and soon worries him out. R. T. Gowan, Sec’y. 


Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocnester, N. Y., Sept. 27.—The following are the scores made 
in the seventh contest for the Laflin trophy, on the 
grounds of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club to-day: 





Brk. a Tot’l. Brk. 4p. Tot’l. 

23 Besteths  .ccsccees 4 

3 27 Lotspike .........13 10 3B 

7 2 #£~“*Bonbright .......3 2 2% 

2 & Stewart ......... 1 & 

6 2% 
Back scores: 

Brotech ........16 7% 23 ‘*Bonbright ....... 3 2 & 
TBemesIght cccccceh «6B CB NBWEEE cc cceseee “4 1 &B 


*Wins point on cup. 





Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossininc, N. Y., Sept. 30.—The scores appended were made at @ 
practice shoot of the Ossining Gun Club to-day. Events 3 to 7 
inclusive, were shot from the d. mark. 

Event 2 was for the Bedell rifle. Coleman won from scratch 
with the good score of There was no competition for the 
Weskora cup, as there must be five shooters to make a contest. 
The next regular shoot will be held on Oct. 14. Scores: 


Events: 1234667 Events: 12346567 
Targets: 25 26 25 25 10 10 10 Targets: 25 25 26 25 10 10 10 
C Blandford. 23 212018 810 7 GG Hubbell... 2.... 9 9 9 
W Coleman. 20 231824 8 6 8 CGB 





“I suppose he clasped you in his arms when the canoe upset?” 

“No; quite the opposite.” 

— the opposite?” ’ : - 

“Yes; the canoe upset when he clasped me in his arms. — 
Houston Post. 





“Congratulate me, Herr Meyer! The gentleman to whom I am: 
engaged has inherited 100,000 marks! 

“Indeed? Lucky fellow! Why, now he doesn’t need to marry 
you!”—Heitere Welt. 





Rich Uncle—Well, Anabel, have you named the baby for me? 
Young Wife—N—no, Uncle James, but we have come as neat- 
to it as we can. We call her Jemima—Chicago Tribune. 





.Patient—I’ve no fear of death, doctor, but the thought of pos 
sibly being buried alive is dreadful! 
Doctor—Have no fear on that score, sir! That'll never happen 


to any of my patients!—La Sourire. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Dunlap Hats. 


Tue name of Dunlap & Co. is among those of the oldest and 
best-known business houses of New York and many other cities 
where it has branches. The hats made by the firm are of the 

hest grade, and one finds them most satisfactory in fit, style 
wear, 





